
Chris Anderson is the curator of TED. 

Robyn Kershaw makes movies. 

Fouad Hady is a reporter. 

Ati Citron is a clowning academic. 

Michael Hohnen & Gurrumul make music together. 
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Building a playground. 

Last week, I was on the West Bank. I wasn’t there to charge bravely 
into Ramallah in my many-pocketed foreign correspondent jacket and 
report on intractable conflict. I was there to look at a playground. 

We’d come to the desert town of Auja, not far from Jericho, 
after being driven down a freeway that carved through a lifetime of 
preconceptions and presumptions. No gunfire, no rocks, just people. 
Donkeys trotting down the middle of the road. The Jordan River valley 
making your editor feel incredibly, incredibly small. 

In Auja, Friends of the Earth Middle East—one of the few 
organizations operating across Jordan, Palestine, and Israel—had been 
working with the community to build an eco-centre, where local water 
trustees could share knowledge about greywater treatment and the 
critical importance of reversing the ongoing destruction of the Jordan 
River. On the grounds of the eco-centre, glowing in the desert sun, at the 
edge of the shadow of a half-built school, there was a bright yellow slide, 
a blue see-saw, and a many-coloured wonky climbing frame. Far away 
from here, we’d been speaking to rabbis, philosophers, peace workers 
and others about their ideas of peace, and their hopes for change on 
every level. Here on the ground at the edges of the West Bank, the 
community was starting small—you’re never going to get anywhere if 
the children don’t have somewhere to play. 

The story of a changing world, here at Dumbo Feather, has space 
for the singer of songs, the brave journalist, the entrepreneur, the 
person making honey on a rooftop, and the people teaching publishing 
to primary-school children. Apparently, it also has space for bees, 
Baghdad, clown doctors, ABC television dramas, TED talks, slime 
molds, prosthetic limbs, muses, the Spanish civil war, refugees, and 
performance farting. As we continue to learn, when you set out to make 
a magazine about extraordinary people, you end up in places that are 
sometimes light, sometimes dark, but always unexpected and beautiful. 

Dumbo Feather is not just the object in your hands. It is a community. 
When we rolled out the beginnings of our reinvention last issue, our 
aim was to create something unlike any other magazine out there. You 
responded with love and excitement for what we gave you, and also 
some honest feedback about the things that didn’t work. We didn’t get 
everything right, and I suppose we didn’t expect to. Like the people 
we profile, we come to you flaws and all, and we’ve deeply valued your 
patience and understanding as we grow into our new skin. We’ve taken 
your feedback, particularly on issues of readability, and worked hard 
to address it. As ever, I can’t wait to hear what you think. Please write 
or call, and let us know what you want to read more of, and less of, and 
what you think about the journey we’re all on. 

On the topic of playgrounds—last issue we kicked off our internet 
collaboration with Harrell Fletcher, ‘Interviews With Children’. If you haven’t 
made it online to check out the results so far, head to dumbofeather.com, 
where you’ll find the thinking and ideas of some very small extraordinary 
people. By the time you read this, we’ll have launched the full version of 
our new website, with many new features and ways into the extraordinary 
archive of the magazine’s past. But start with Harrell, and his daughter 
Beatrice, and the sound of blood in the body like the sound of marching 
bands. Then go meet the rest of the small interviewees. In there, 
somewhere, is everything that we, and this magazine, are all about. 
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It’s rude to read other peoples’ letters, at least while they’re 
still alive, but the kids at Pigeons have jumped the gun on 
Fitzgerald, Salinger and Woolf, and are letting you pick 
through their creative guts right from the get-go. 

For the last two years, Pigeons has been pairing 
ten-and eleven-year-old students across Melbourne’s 
Western suburbs with ‘grown-up’ writers including the 
likes of Michael Pryor, Gabrielle Wang, and Andrew 
McDonald. The students and their mentors spend six 
months exchanging letters and developing a story 
together, the results of which are published in an 
anthology, along with excerpts of the letters that show 
their developing creative processes. 

Co-founded in 2009 by Lachlann Carter and Jenna 
Williams after completing internships at Dave Eggers’ 

826 Valencia project in San Francisco, Pigeons is a not- 
for-profit organisation that works alongside teachers to 


provide literacy programs where children can take the lead 
creatively, and explore new ways of storytelling. “We want 
to involve whole communities in our literacy programs,” 
explains Carter. 

And they do. Their board includes members of the 
publishing glitterati from all over Melbourne, and as soon 
as the Pigeons walk into a classroom, everyone wants to 
be writing. 

Part of the organisation’s success lies in the fact that 
the Pigeons aren’t interested in pressing schools and 
communities to ‘do’ more than they already are. “Schools 
and teachers are already under so much pressure,” says 
Carter, who is also a teacher. “It’s especially true in the inner 
West, which is economically and socially a very diverse 
area. Organisations are always approaching schools saying 
‘let us do something to help, we want to run this idea,’ but in 
the end there are no curriculum outcomes, 
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and it just creates more pressure on the teachers and staff. 
Pigeons 5 programs fit in with the curriculum; they’re not in 
competition, and we’re clear about the fact we’re there to 
support and inspire.” 

The Pigeons’ anthologies make for great reading, 
whether the stories are set in World War II or a land of lollies 
gone mad. The kids are in charge of the creative process, 
and they know it. Ari Boyd, in his first letter to mentor 
Michael Pryor, lays out the ground rules for their story, The 
Sword ofRodithal, which opens the Pigeons 2 anthology. “I 
don’t know what we should call the character of our story, 
although I know we should probably put a big lizard-like 
monster in. For example, a dragon. Maybe in a rainforest 
some 100 million years ago? The character’s problem 
could be getting eaten.” 

After two years of furious scribbling, the Pigeons 
are flying for new horizons. After school on Wednesday 
afternoons, 14 Grade Five-Sixers from across the West 
meet around a long table in a neighbourhood house to 
plan, editorialise, and strategise. In November this year, in 
conjunction with the literary journal Harvest, they’re going 


to be releasing their first magazine, Early Harvest, and the 
clock is a-ticking. 

Every aspect of the magazine’s development is being 
coordinated by the young editorial board, who are a decade 
off owning their own credit cards, but who are handling 
packaging, placement in bookstores, audience targets, 
content, and taking advice from experts in each area. “The 
Call for Submissions process is going to be a challenge,” 
says Carter. “They’re sending out the call to schools across 
the entire area, but still, they’re going to receive a lot of 
submissions from their classmates and friends. 1 So it’s 
going to be their first time engaging in a constructive way 
with feedback for the pieces that they can’t accept, and 
that will be tricky.” 

The grown-ups at Pigeons have nothing to worry about, 
though. These Grade Five-Sixers might be calling the shots, 
but they’ve already shown themselves extremely attuned 
to the sensitive sensibilities of authors. “I’m reading your 
first book,” writes Toni-Sue Montana Pivac to her mentor- 
author Andrew McDonald in an earlier project. “...(It’s a 
great book for a first book.)” 



1 Just to be clear, the author of this profile has 
actually met your esteemed editor Mr Pittman 
at various social gatherings. However, no 
nepotism was involved in the commissioning of 


this article. Rumour has it that Mr Pittman finds 
the author fairly awful, frequently tipsy, and 
altogether badly turned out. It’s suspected that, 
in passing this article her way, the esteemed 


editor hoped that she would learn a little 
decorum from the eleven-year-olds. 
She is mortified, and pledges 
improve, Pigeons-J 


style 





Lyn Gardener has 
a birdcage collection 
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Trundling away on the No. 1 tram to speak to Lyn Gardener, 

I am struck by how little I know of Melbourne’s immediate 
history. While my peers and I work like bees to redefine 
the inner city for ourselves, we gloss over a previous age: 
a time when St Kilda was still the centre of everything, 
cappuccinos were the drink of choice and vintage wasn’t 
always de jour. 

Nostalgia, however, is Lyn’s game, and after 17 years 
her shop, Empire Vintage, is a city stalwart. Hidden in leafy 
Albert Park and neatly housed in the former Suit Hospital, 
Lyn has spent the better part of two decades collecting 
and off-handing everything from 1940s birdcages and 
wooden badminton rackets, to starched cotton nightgowns 
and floral bedcovers. 

Though Empire Vintage is still Lyn’s first love, she now 
also runs vintage tours, has an interior decorating business, 
and opens up her stunning Daylesford cottage to guests. 
(Need a ride? You can drive there in her powder-blue 
Roadster, available upon negotiation.) Tirelessly devoted 
to the beautiful life, Lyn continues to create and define 
an experience that could have come from nobody else’s 
imagination. 

—This space is incredible, could you tell us a little more 
about it? 

—Well, this store always appealed to me because it’s 
original—an old tailor’s. From the advertising on the front 
it must have been established in the 1930s-40s, so it’s 
been around for a while. I’ve always loved collecting vintage 
furniture and clothing, so 17 years ago I thought I should 
open up a store. 

—To get rid of some of your collection? 

—Yeah well, ha! I’d always end up pricing things and taking 
them home again and I still do it today! I just like to fill it up 
with things I love. And yeah, it’s sort of grown from that. I 
now do interior decorating and I have a country house [The 
White House] that I rent out in Daylesford. 

—What’s changed on the vintage scene since you 
started? 

—It’s just harder to find stuff. 17 years ago all you could 
find were typical antique stores and nobody was doing this 
concept. So I think I was one of the first to start that little 


phase. And I used to do only furniture, furniture, furniture. 

I had a space half the size of this [an already small place] 
and it actually used to be stacked from the ground up. Now, 
17 years later it’s more about small things, because those 
big things are harder to get. 

—You source from Australia, is that a point? Do you 
want your store to have a particularly Australian 
flavour? 

—I do, I do. I love collecting locally and in the country. There 
are plenty of people doing French antiques, and that’s their 
expertise, but I never really wanted to start that. 

—What are some of your favourite finds? 

—I love mannequins, and I’ve always loved furniture, but 
the amount of things that have come through has been 
endless. My taste evolves too. I was previously doing 
really rustic country and then I felt like taking a really girly, 
feminine angle, so I was doing old quilts and fabrics and 
white painted furniture. I go through phases—it generally 
depends on what my home’s like at the time. 

—Was that reflecting any changes in your own life at 
the time? 

—Yeah, it probably was. I was married and then divorced, 
and I’d done very ‘industrial’ at home. Then I bought a 
new place and I wanted it fresh and girly because it was 
just me by myself. Then I met somebody else and I went 
all masculine again and that’s why I did the White House 
more masculine. With books because he—I’m not with him 
anymore—loved to read. That sort of inspired me, I guess. 
—Is there a pattern to your approach as an interior 
decorator? 

—Yes, probably to keep all the basics simple—like the 
wall colour and floor colour- and to fill it out with beautiful 
furniture. It’s just like wearing a simple dress, where the 
accessories really make it. 

—If you had to choose one thing for your own home, 
what would that be? 

—I want to say my dog! That’s a really hard question 
because I get attached to everything. 

To see Lyn’s amazing shop, work, car or house, head to 
empirevintage.com.au. 
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ROOFTOP HONEY 

URBAN APICULTURE & ICE CREAM 

rooftophoney.com.au 



“The Parisians have done studies that show that city 
bees live longer than country bees. They live twice as 
long, because they forage half as far. Urban hives are 
producing more honey than any of the country ones, 
because of the diversity. Dragonfliesfeed on the bees, so 
you get them back in, then you get birds back in to the 
city. You’re bringing wildlife back in that was pushed out 

by the buildings” 


Great cities become greater when they realise they’ve got 
three dimensions to work with. The Parisians have known 
this forever, the New Yorkers for almost as long. Rooftop 
gardens, rooftop pigeon lofts, rooftop samurai, rooftop 
bars—all of these things make urban living more fun. Here 
in Melbourne, we’ve embraced cinemas and bars, where we 
creep out to enjoy our meagre allocation of sunshiney days 
in the company of overpriced drinks and paddling pools, but 
it’s only in the last six months that we’ve embraced another 
rooftop trend that the rest of the world has been enjoying for 
centuries—rooftop bees. 

Vanessa Kwiatkowski and Mat Lumalasi stumbled 
across the idea behind their Rooftop Honey business 
late last year, as Vanessa was looking to expand her back 
garden vegie patch, and realised that there was not going 
to be enough room for chickens. They came across a book 
on beekeeping while visiting a friend, and the revelation hit 
them: “Instead of chickens, let’s get some bees!” 

A basic course and a bee club membership later, they 
were the proud keepers of backyard bees. But Vanessa had 
loftier ambitions than the ground level. They would take the 
bees to the rooftops, starting with their friends’ restaurants, 
where they could cut their honey miles to zero in exchange 
for the occasional bucket of water. Bees would be rehomed 
from swarms, feral colonies and possum boxes throughout 
the suburbs, and given new, healthier homes. 

Six months down the line, Vanessa and Mat’s hobby has 
grown into an enterprise, with more than 20 hives around 
the city and 110 people on their bee waiting list. 
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“They’re great environmental indicators. They’re very in tune with their 
surrounding and their environment. In one of our restaurants, we had 
them in a courtyard area. In a bit of downtime they were cleaning up, 
and one of the chefs asked what they should use out there, as it has to 
be something fairly neutral. The boss couldn’t be bothered spending 
the money and sent them out there with a bit of caustic soda. Within 
minutes the bees all came out and attacked the two kitchen hands who 
were doing the clean-up job, because the environment was out. They 
were instantly on to it, and went to see why.” 
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“The city’s become a little bit of a concrete jungle. Honey beespnly last 
for six to eight weeks, so every time a bee dies, there’s also generally 
one being born. Normally we don’t see the actual dead bees, because 
; the honeybees drag them out of the home, fly them off and throw them 
wherever, or they get pulled outside the hiv^and left on the ground. 

But we’ve noticed in some of the city locations, the bees are still there, 
they’re not being eaten, birds aren’t coming to eat them. At first we were 
confused. Birds usually come at first light and eat it all, but we were 
^looking around and realising there was no bird life” 
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P we would be the first in the world, but it’s huge. New York’s got 
urban beekeeping culture, and the Parisians have been doing 
lundreds of years. It was all part of my journey through learning 
bees and beekeeping, and wanting to have an extension from just 
ning. I remember sitting there with Mat early on and saying, ‘If we Jl 
3 , it’s going to be big.’” 


y rooftop honey, donate, or sponsor a hive at rooftophoney.Qij 
>t your own honey recipes? Share them at dumbofeather.com 











Vanessa & Mat’s 
Honey ice Cream 




INGREDIENTS 


METHOD 


6 organic egg yolks 
1 cup of honey (light in flavour) 

600ml of organic full cream milk 
300ml of double cream 

TOOLS 

Whisk 
Mixing bowl 
I Saucepan 

Strainer 

Ice-cream maker 

(or you can hand churn if you like, in which case 
you’ll need an ice-cream container and a fork) 


Combine the egg yolks and honey in a mixing bowl 
and whisk for 2-3 minutes until combined. 

Set aside, and heat the milk very slowly in a saucepan 
until it just starts to simmer, being careful not to let it 
come to the boil. 

Add the egg and honey mixture to the simmering milk 
and stir continuously, until the mixture thickens and 
coats the back of your spoon, immediately remove 
from heat, strain, and leave to cool. 

Once cool, mix in cream, and pour the mixture into 
an ice cream maker. Churn for 35 minutes (or as per 
machine instructions), place into a container, and freeze. 
If using the hand method: pour the mixture into an ice¬ 
cream container, place in the freezer, and aerate with 
a fork every half hour for 2 hours, then allow to freeze. 









Martin Hughes is the publisher at Affirm Press and a 
good friend of Dumbo Feather . Regular readers will 
remember him from Issue 23. Back in April, we invited 
him to launch the first issue under the new team. He 
surprised us all by telling a beautiful story about the 
difference that readers of this magazine can make. 
After the launch, he was off to East Timor to commence 
work on a special project. We asked him to share a little 
of that trip with you. 

A Dumbo Feather reader made this happen. I was profiled 
in the magazine last year and, struggling to make myself 
sound worthy, I mentioned a book we wanted to do with 
an orphanage in East Timor. I was frustrated because we’d 
floated the idea but failed to get seed funding. Lisa Nicol 
read the article, rallied her family (including a sponsored- 
running brother), and raised enough money to get the 
project off the ground. 

Six months later, I find myself in Dili with high hopes, a 
fistful of malaria meds and a rucksack full of paint supplies 
for the kids of the Familia Hope Orphanage. They’re 
going to create their own children’s book, which we’ll sell 
in Australia to raise funds as well as awareness about 
disadvantaged kids. The story they’re illustrating is the 
Legend of East Timor, a parable about the kindness of 
strangers called “The Boy and the Crocodile”. 

According to legend, a friendly crocodile created East 
Timor to repay the kindness of a young boy. But the story 
of our nearest northern neighbour is darker than that. A 
developing country of just over a million people, it was a 
Portuguese colony for centuries. A glimpse of autonomy 
in 1975 was followed by a brutal occupation by Indonesia. 
After a long and traumatic struggle, it was officially 
declared independent in 2002. 

The after-effects of East Timor’s violent birth are 
still being felt, by none more acutely than orphans of the 
conflict. The kids at Familia Hope are, like East Timor itself, 
approaching an age when they’ll need to stand on their own 
two feet. 

East Timorese Prime Minister Xanana Gusmao recently 
suggested that the United Nations should pack its Land 
Cruisers and leave in 2012. The challenge then will be 
how East Timor—a country comprising thirteen distinct 
districts—can unite its people behind one flag. Internal 
rivalries flourish where there is no national identity. 

Enter Arte Moris, my first stop in Dili. 

Arte Moris is a non-profit art school dedicated to the 
promotion of Timorese culture through art. Dozens of 
young men live and work here, and I arrive to find them 
carving wood, painting canvases, strumming guitars and 
banging drums for East Timor. It’s a utopian version of their 
country, a community drawn from far-flung districts and 
bound by a passion for its culture. Sitting in the dim light 
of the Arte Moris office (the electricity is blacked out and 
the generator has spluttered to a halt), we devise a plan for 
Arte Moris to collaborate with the kids on the book. 

Next I visit a clinic known as ‘Doctor Dan’s’ (after Dr Dan 
Murphy, a maverick medic who leads a team of volunteer 


doctors in the care of hundreds of patients). I’m led around 
wards dedicated to patients suffering with HIV, tuberculosis 
and leprosy. Big, muggy rooms filled with waiting families. 
There is one room caring for malnourished kids. 

The next day, several artists from Arte Moris and I pile 
into their ancient land cruiser and head for the orphanage 
in Gleno, in the hills about an hour outside Dili. Passing 
through the main street of the town itself, I can visualise the 
mayhem that is East Timor’s recent past and what many 
fear lies just below the surface. 

But the atmosphere at the orphanage itself could hardly 
be more different. Many of these children have horrific 
stories. One bears a scar on his forehead from a machete 
attack; he was left for the dead, his family slaughtered. He 
looks much younger than his years, his growth stunted by 
the trauma of that savagery. 

That’s the black, provided only to give definition to the 
light and colour of Familia Hope. This is a happy place. Isa, 
the Australian who runs the orphanage, says that some 
of the kids here are blood relations but he honestly can’t 
remember which because “they’re one big family now”. 

These kids are looking to the future, and education is a 
big part of that. And a big challenge for East Timor. More 
than half the adult population is illiterate (the rate is higher 
among women) and there is virtually no culture of books, 
certainly no culture of parents reading to kids. Isa is keen 
for their book to benefit other East Timorese kids too; he 
takes me to meet a friend of his, an Australian volunteer 
named Dan, who is setting up a library in the town. 

Tetum is the lingua franca of East Timor, yet there 
are barely any reading materials in Tetum (a language 
the kids can understand). Dan shows me a new building 
they’ve constructed with funds from Australia. It’s hugely 
impressive, until he points out that the books available in 
Tetum—often poorly produced and flimsily bound—take 
up barely half a shelf in this huge space. When kids visit the 
library, Dan tells me, they first have to be shown how to use 
a book. Not how to appreciate a book, but literally, how to 
turn the pages. For these kids, books are fascinating but 
foreign objects. 

We hit upon the idea of producing the book in Tetum as 
well as English, and distributing it to kids throughout East 
Timor. We hope it will ignite a passion for books and help 
instil in the next generation of East Timorese a pride in their 
own story and sense of their national identity. East Timor is 
a fledgling nation, a place that is learning not just to fend for 
itself but, perhaps more importantly, find itself. 

The Boy and the Crocodile is a parable about the 
kindness of strangers, and we hope strangers will engage 
in the story behind this book by following our blog and 
spruiking it to everyone they know. A Dumbo Feather 
reader made this happen; it will take a community to help 
it succeed. 


The Boy and the Crocodile will be published in November. 
See photographs, videos and pre-purchase the book at 
theboyandthecrocodile.com.au 
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I work in a building full of extraordinary people. These people are never so excited as 
when they are sharing their latest discovery from the thousand or so presentations on 
TED Talks. Whether it’s a scientist prodding a brain, Bill Gates releasing mosquitoes 
into a crowd, a demonstration of a new prosthetic arm, a printable kidney, a mapping of 
the multiverse, or just a magic show, we gather around laptops enthusiastically carried 
between offices, gasping at the possibility of ideas. We’re nerds that way. 

Chris Anderson made his fortune in publishing, back when people could make their 
fortune in publishing (we have not, as yet, made our fortune in publishing). He grew up 
in Pakistan, the child of medical missionaries. After a childhood that took him through 
the Himalayas, Afghanistan and India, he pioneered the British computer magazine 
industry. In the 1980s and early 1990s his company Future Publishing was responsible 
for some of the biggest-selling magazines around. These were the magazines that made 
my unashamedly geeky childhood bookshelves sag. Around the turn of the century, after 
moving across the pond and cracking the American market, Chris turned his attention to a 
much more ambitious project: changing the world. 

The TED conference had been taking place in California since the early 1980s. 

TED (Technology, Entertainment, Design) was, historically, a place where well-to-do 
entrepreneurs could gather and be inspired by revolutionary thinkers, and by each other. 
After Chris and his not-for-profit foundation took the reins in 2001, TED went through 
some remarkable changes. Over the course of a decade, it has become a stage upon 
which some of the world’s greatest and most innovative thinkers share their ideas and, 
in eighteen minutes, give the talk of their lives, to an audience of hundreds of millions. 

The real revolution happened in 2006, when Chris and his team made the decision to 
give all of their content away, on the internet, for free. A conference which had often been 
described as a fascinating, elitist playground of ideas for the privileged (who could afford 
the several-thousand-doilar seats) became a radical force for the spread of innovation. Its 
audience spiralled into the hundreds of millions. 

In 2008, the conference spread its tentacles further into the grassroots with the launch 
of TEDx, a brand and toolkit for community-organised conferences staged around the 
world with the endorsement of central command. There are now several hundred TEDx 
conferences taking place every year, run by volunteers and attended by thousands. 

TED has grown from a conference into a movement of ideas. Chris has come to believe 
that the power to share video online may well become one of the most important 
innovations in human history, up there with Gutenberg. As we attempted to speak on 
Skype, and I took in the pixelated bookshelves of TED’s New York offices, we grappled with 
disappearing sound and stuttering video, leading me to believe we may be a way off of that 
ideal. But Chris’s enthusiasm and world-changing fervour can’t be quelled by the simple 
limitations of the technology we have—the future is just around the corner. 
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PATRICK PITTMAN: 

As somebody who remembers looking in awe at 
the first issue of Zzap!64 in my cousin’s bedroom 
back in the mid 1980s, it’s quite a privilege to be 
speaking to the man who founded it. 


CHRIS ANDERSON: 

Oh my goodness! Wow. That is a long time ago. 

I think the art of the magazine has moved on a 
little since then, but that was a hilarious time. It 
was one of the first magazines that was put togeth¬ 
er with computerised typesetting. 


It’s a very different game than the current one. 

It’s funny though, I think there was something 
different going on then, even in those magazines, 
that was inspiring me. It was a different game you 
were playing to the publishing industry at the time, 


We weren’t fully sure of the language to talk about 
it then, but I guess the narrative was passion and 
authenticity, and trying to tap into real voices. 

There was nothing more exciting at the time 
than computers, and they were being written 
about by slightly cynical jaded professionals. The 
insight with that magazine was to find the kids who were really passionate about 
it and teach them to write, rather than try to inject passion into jaded hacks who 
were never going to get the excitement of that new world. 

Passion was the clue, when I first went to TED, that there was something really 
special there. That’s part of why I fell in love with it and decided it was the kind of 
thing you could devote a life to. So there’s a tenuous connection, at least. 


That moment, when you first 
went to TED, and decided 
that you were going to buy 
this conference—was that a 
lightning bolt moment, an “I 
have to do this”? 


I’d made some money from the magazine world. I knew that at some 
point I wanted to figure out some way of using some of that money to 
make a difference, but it wasn’t clear how. 

I was interested in all the upsides of human intention: technology, 
mass media, education, entrepreneurship. All of those things were 
of interest, but the single biggest amplifier has always been the great 
idea, the idea whose time has come, because it spreads of its own ac¬ 
cord, sweeping all before it, rewiring brains as it goes, persuading people to do its 
bidding [laughs]. 

There was certainly a lot of excitement that there was something very special 
happening here, but it took several years to actually acquire TED and put it into the 
foundation, and then to realise that this was something that I could spend all of my 
time on. That was a process, but the falling in love was a lightning bolt. 

It was a very powerful first year experience. It wasn’t on the first day, there was 
bafflement mainly then—why on earth was I listening to people from all these 
different disciplines? Did I really need to listen to architects, primatologists and 
so on? It didn’t make sense, because we don’t normally do that. We’re interested 
in the thing that we’re working on. Most of us have tunnel vision and we’re fo¬ 
cussed on that. We’re told that that’s what you have to do to be successful—focus, 
dig deep, all that sort of stuff, to the extent that many people have lost the context 
of their work, and the fact that knowledge is connected. 

You actually don’t really truly understand anything unless 
you understand the context in which it happens. 


There is unbelievable inspiration and wisdom to be gained from listening to peo¬ 
ple well outside your field. The breakthrough spark often comes from outside the 
little box in which you’re focussed. All those things in their different moments 
were clear in a way at that very first TED. 

But it was a very personal story of Aimee Mullins, the athlete who unscrewed 
her artificial leg on stage and changed it for a different one, and talked about 
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possibility in a very personal way. I was sitting there with tears streaming down my 
face, thinking, “Okay, I get it, I get what people love about this thing.” The journey 
since then has been one of trying to let what was special there out into the world. 


The revelation a few years back of the power of the 
creative commons, and that these talks could be given 
away for free, that changed things again. It brought 
these ideas out into the world, well beyond that stage in 
California. Were you prepared for what happened there? 


Back in 2002 when I first took over, You¬ 
Tube was in no-one’s mind, and the power 
of online video and what that would mean, 
that just didn’t exist. 

The early thoughts about what it meant 
to let TED out into the world were around 
the TED Prize-let’s get behind one of these ideas as a whole community and 
try to make it real—and things like early versions of our Fellows program—not 
everybody can afford to come to this thing, so let’s pick people who really should 
be here and pay for them to come. 

We had a hopeful notion of a bigger audience, but we didn’t know how to do 
it. We’d talked with some TV companies about putting TED on TV, and really 
nobody was interested—“Talking heads are terrible television, you can’t possibly 
do that!” We thought they were wrong, but no-one was interested. 

The economics eventually allowed online video to work. When you think 
about it, in pretty much two years, the de facto cost of sending one person’s 
heartfelt message from point A in the world to point B fell from about two dollars, 
when you’d have had to duplicated it onto a DVD and mail it in 2003, to a penny 
in 2006. There’s a spectacular cost reduction, and it really did change what was 
possible. Suddenly a whole bunch of things could be shared online that could 
never be shared before. 

We decided to take a risk with some of the talks, a little bit fearful that we were 
giving away the crown jewels, but it felt like the right thing to do. The astonish¬ 
ing thing for us was not so much that it was hard to interpret the numbers—a few 
thousand people watched, it was neither small nor big—but what was special was 
the tone of the reactions to that experiment. 


The people who were seeing them were reacting in ways that 
you could tell that the talks had just got inside their heads. 


They made them laugh, they made them excited, they made them want to email 
all their friends, they made them weep. They sparked passion, and that was thrill¬ 
ing. That, to me, has always been the clue that you are onto something. It per¬ 
suaded us to reengineer TED—instead of being a conference, it became a website. 
The conference generated the content, but the real audience was online, and it 
became “ideas worth spreading”. 

A few months after that, in early 2007, we launched the new TED.com, and 
ever since, we’ve seen this constant upward march of viewership, which has been 
pretty exciting to see. 


You draw a possibly outlandish 
comparison between the online video 
revolution and Gutenberg’s invention of 
the moveable type printing press. Will it 
really be that significant in our history? 


It sounds preposterous at first, it sounds like a cheap throw¬ 
away statement, but I actually think it is true. The reason 
it’s true is that human-to-human communication is power¬ 
ful at a whole new level, more so than written communica¬ 
tion can ever be. 

It’s a cliche to say that ninety per cent, or pick a number, 
of communication is non-verbal, I don’t know if that is dependable, but certainly a 
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MINI FEATURE / SEGUE / PLEASANT DIVERSION #1 • WORDS: PATRICK PITTMAN 



: 


Ideas are not formed in vacuums. This notion has 
charged Steven Johnson’s electric work over the past 
decade, in a series of provocative, bestselling journeys 
through pop-science and cultural theory. This is true 
at its most literal in The Invention of Air, an account 
of British polymath Joseph Priestley’s ‘discovery’ of 
oxygen, against the backdrop of radical new views of 
Christianity, coffeehouse culture, dragonflies, and the 
nascent American revolution. Ideas emerge not from 
genius or serendipity, but from an ecosystem built (often 
accidentally) to nurture and support. 

Johnson uses The Long Zoom’ to define the way he 
looks at the world—if you concentrate on any one level, 
there are patterns that you miss. When you step back and 
simultaneously consider, say, the sentience of a slime mold, 
the cultural life of downtown Manhattan and the behaviour 
of artificially intelligent computer code, new patterns 
emerge. In Emergence, he draws lines between these 
things by way of Jane Jacobs’ classic writing on the city 
in The Death and Life of Great American Cities. On their 
own, these areas of study are fascinating. Together, a more 
profound view of innovation takes shape. 

Put simply: cities are like ant colonies are like software 
is like slime molds are like evolution is like disease is like 
sewage systems are like poetry is like the neural pathways 
in our brain. Everything is connected. His book The Ghost 
Map heads back to mid-nineteenth-century Britain, where 
the world (or at least London) is wrestling for the first time 
with the idea of the super-metropolis, and finding that it 
still has work to do on such basic questions as the amount 
of shit that needs to be channeled away from city streets, 
too much now to just pile up or sell to farmers on the urban 
fringe. While spending quality time with the underclass who 


make a living selling sewage in such a manner, it follows the 
journey of John Snow, a lone scientist struggling to explain 
a cholera outbreak that has wiped out half of Soho. Hunting 
for an explanation, Snow finds himself running into walls 
of perceived knowledge at a time when it was still thought 
that disease spread through a toxic form of air known as 
miasma. His rigorous work in proving that cholera was, 
in fact, spreading through the water—by plotting deaths 
along a map and tying them to the local water pump 
stationed not three feet from a damaged cesspit—became 
the basis of modern epidemiology, and led to fundamental 
changes in urban planning. 

Johnson’s work is fascinating in the space it provides 
for both the brilliance of the individual and the wisdom of 
the crowd. His most provocative book, Everything Bad 
Is Good For You, makes a solid argument that the ‘worst’ 
forms of modern popular entertainment, computer games 
and broadcast TV, are actually helping us develop stronger, 
more versatile capacities as thinkers. Dense television 
narratives and the rigour of the non-linear computer game 
challenge and rewire brains, sparking critical and engaged 
thinking. His attempts to graph plot threads in Lost to 
explain this are particularly fun. 

Last year, Johnson tied together his thinking to date 
in a kind of unified-theory-of-everything book, Where 
Good Ideas Come From. True to form, this begins with the 
invention of incubators for newborns in 1870s Paris, veers 
back to coral reefs and travels onwards, via the world wide 
web, to the deep of space. Ideas evolve like creatures, he 
says—through collisions, through drift, through serendipity, 
and sometimes through aggression. In that, Johnson is 
very much a student of Darwin, but also, in a twenty-first- 
century kind of way, an heir. 




























lot of communication is non-verbal. When a speaker in a theatrical situation is sur¬ 
rounded by a watching audience, they are tracking every movement of their eyes, 
every emotional twitch on their face, every sound of vulnerability or confidence in 
their voice. They’re looking at their gestures, at their body language, but there’s an 
explosion of activity going on in the audience that you don’t get by reading print. 

Some of it is actually quite mysterious, but at its best it is unbelievably pow¬ 
erful. My view is that online video has allowed that process, that experience, 
to go global, and that is a very big deal. It’s meant that, for the first time ever, 
the world’s most ambitious communicators, instead of spending all their time 
writing—which has been the right strategy for the last 500 years—can actually 
consider communicating directly, and for some of them, for people with the right 
talent who can figure it out, that becomes an extraordinary platform. 

Suddenly there are these invisible people, who had brilliant 
ideas but no real way of getting them out there, with global 
audiences in the millions. It has transformed them, and is 
in danger of sending ripples right across the world. 


It’s a very thrilling thing. 

Viewed from the student end of it, this is an amazing time. For the first time in 
history, any ambitious student gets to sit and meet, a foot away on their screen, 
the world’s most gifted teacher in their subject, and learn directly from them. 
That’s an incredible thing. So it’s exactly that: it’s a giant leap in the very process 
of spreading ideas, and there will be huge knock-on effects. 


It interests me how this changes our ideas of the ways in 
which innovation and learning come about. Traditionally 
we have a very linear view of pedagogy—you learn one 
thing, you learn on top of that, you learn on top of that, 
you gain skills, and you create. Something that happens 
in the online video world, and particularly with TED, is 
that beautiful thing that comes about in the pool of ideas, 
of the pool of brilliance, of people who challenge, who 
open up spaces. Learning isn’t linear in there—there’s 
innovation in the chaos. It’s a pretty fertile ground, isn’t it? 


It is fertile, and I don’t think it’s fully un¬ 
derstood. It’s clear that a lot of learning is 
best thought of as linear. For example, to 
learn mathematics, there are certain skills 
you need to learn before you can learn 
other skills. However there are also many, 
many areas where the right way to think 
of ideas, or of innovation, is that those 
things happen as a result of the collision 
of different ideas in unexpected ways. 

Matt Ridley’s phrase is that ideas 

spread by having sex, and I think that’s a perfectly good way to think of it. Every 
receiving brain out there is different, everyone is prepped a little differently, and 
when you combine a set of ideas from here, and a set of ideas from there, and mix 
them up, it’s in the mixing and in the provocation and in the catalytic work that 
occasionally something truly spectacular and new pops out. 

Steven Johnson talks about ideas being liquid networks. This is why multi-dis¬ 
ciplinary thinking and provocation is so powerful, you can have these giant ah- 
ha! moments. Personally, for me about fourteen months ago, I had one of those 
moments watching a dance troupe. I realised that the process that had pulled 
them together—recruitment over the internet—and had driven their skills— 
seeing dancing online and that driving them to better themselves—was the exact 
same process that I’d seen happening in TED speakers: improvement through 
being shown stuff. 
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Poetic Prosthetics: Aimee Mullins 



Lounging atop a white plinth in the Guggenheim Museum, 
licking her prosthetic paws, Aimee Mullins appears to be 
in her element. It has taken fourteen hours of make-up 
for her to be transformed into the ‘cheetah woman’—a 
half woman/half cheetah creature with articulated paws, 
claws, and a whipping tail. One of the most intriguing 
characters in Matthew Barney’s five part epic, The 
Cremaster Cycle, the cheetah woman is something of an 
homage to Mullins’ athletic accomplishments. At the time 
of filming, Mullins was already widely considered to be 
part cheetah. 

When she was born without fibula bones in 1976, 
doctors told Mullins’ parents that she would never be able 
to walk, and was likely to lead a life of dependency. Both 
legs were amputated below the knee on her first birthday, 
and by age two she was walking on stumpy plaster 
prosthetics. Not long after that she was running, swimming 
and falling out of trees. 

A fashion model, actor and athlete, Aimee Mullins 
sprang to sporting fame in the 1996 Paralympics in 
Atlanta, breaking several world records—the 100 metres, 
200 metres and the Long Jump—on a pair of prototype 
prosthetics designed by Icelandic company Ossur, a 
manufacturer of non-invasive orthopaedics. The sprinting 
legs, made from woven carbon fibre and modelled after 
the hind legs of a cheetah, have since been adopted as 
the prostheses of choice for amputee athletes, and are 
the basis for considerable debate: do athletes wearing 
prostheses have an unfair advantage? Are they, in fact, 
‘super-abled’? 

In 2007, South African sprinter Oscar Pistorius—also 
a bilateral amputee, who runs on the same carbon fibre 


Cheetah legs as Mullins—placed second in a 400 metre 
alongside able-bodied competitors at a Golden League 
meet in Rome, prompting the International Association 
of Athletics Foundations to reconsider allowing ‘disabled’ 
athletes to compete against able-bodied athletes. 

Mullins spoke out in defence of Pistorius, writing an 
article for Gizmodo in which she stated, “If it were just the 
legs making us super-fast, I would have done a decade 
ago what he’s doing now, and so would others. Oscar’s not 
running with any different technology than what I ran with 
14 years ago.” 

In February 2011 Aimee Mullins was named as Global 
Brand Ambassador for L’Oreal Paris. A muse for the 
aesthetic and artistic potential of prosthetics, she has 
inspired numerous designers and artists to create 
prosthetics which cohere functionality with high art. 

Most notable are Alexander McQueen’s intricate wooden 
‘boots’, which Mullins wore on her runway debut in London, 
1999. They were crafted from solid ash, hand carved with 
grapevines and magnolias. McQueen, whose intention 
had been to expand the parameters of the fashion 
industry’s concept of beauty, was later criticised by some 
as exploiting Mullins as a publicity stunt—an unsettling 
indicator of just how narrow those parameters might be. 

In Mullins’ collection, which consists of at least a dozen 
pairs of legs with varying functions and heights, McQueen’s 
creation remains a favourite. “Poetry matters,” says Mullins 
in one of her TED talks. “Poetry is what elevates the banal 
and neglected object to a realm of art. It can transform the 
thing that might have made people fearful, into something 
that invites them to look, and look a little longer, and maybe 
even understand.” 


It got me very excited about the role that online video plays in innovation. By 
opening yourself up to stimulation from these different ideas, you can get a mo¬ 
ment of blinding excitement from seeing the pieces together. 


In your role as a curator, whether you’re presenting 
a scientist talking about emergent intelligence, or 
somebody designing a building in a desert, or a 
performance artist, or a robotics pioneer, or whatever, 
how do those go towards telling a story? Do you guide 
that by your own intellectual curiosities? 


It’s a mixture of art and science, there’s 
no cast iron formula. In terms of putting a 
program together, it does seem to work to 
give exposure to lots of different parts of the 
brain. The reason that people get exhausted 
and bored at conferences is that they’re be¬ 
ing hit again and again with one particular 
type of thinking. It’s your left-brain, analytical thinking, analytical thinking, 
analytical thinking, all in the same subject area. After not too long, it’s “take me 
out of here, I need coffee and I need it now.” 

If you mix it up a bit, not just in subject matter terms but in way of thinking, 
so you include the aesthetic, you include comedy, it just works, our brains say 
“thank you very much”, and they find extra inspiration from that. The hard stuff, 
you are somehow more motivated to understand it, and when you do understand 
it, you feel it with greater excitement than if you were just being endlessly ex¬ 
posed to one serious topic after another. 

So that’s part of it, trying to explain the artful ways of mixing it up. Beyond 
that, we try each year to come up with a theme that’s narrow enough to be inter¬ 
esting but broad enough to allow a really large array of content, and then you try 
and take people on a journey. It often starts off with some big ideas, big new dis¬ 
coveries and so forth, and you weave in some storytelling and remarkable artistic 
endeavour. As time goes on, there’s music in there, there’s comedy. Towards the 
end you may have some very personal storytelling, from people who are willing 
to be vulnerable. By that point, people have come away from a very closed and 
defensive attitude, and are willing to embrace that. If all goes well, by the end of 
the four days, people have a very strong sense of possibility. 


How have the TEDx conferences In lots of ways. It was a big surprise, the extent to which it has 
changed your idea of what TED is? taken off. We’re getting about ten to twenty license applications 

per day at this point. We’re not accepting all of them, but there 
are three or four TEDx events every day in the world, and it has been absolutely 
incredible to see how much time and effort and brilliance these organisers are 
putting into these events. 

They’re mostly selling out. It’s become a number of things. One of the most 
exciting things it has become is a global laboratory of reinvention in the art of hu- 
man-to-human communication. People are learning from each other, and we are 
learning from them. My view is that it still early days in this reinvention process, 
the way in which rediscovering what a modern campfire really looks like, we’re all 
in the process of doing that. These organisers are playing a fantastic role in that— 
apart from anything else, they are recruiting this massive army of speakers from 
every city on the planet that people have heard of, and giving them a chance to 
shine. Thousands of TEDx talks are posted on YouTube, so it’s this huge content 
aggregator, and we get to cherry pick the best of those for our site. Right there, be¬ 
ing a funnel of great ideas from all over the world is a very powerful thought, and 
it’s turned TED from being an organisation of 50 people in New York, to a global 
force of thousands of volunteers, who are all as passionate about TED as we are. 
It’s been amazing to see. 
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You’re a long way from growing up in Pakistan, 
learning in the Himalayas, through life as a magazine 
entrepreneur to a life now as a curator and steward of 
ideas for an impossibly large global audience. When you 
look at that now, do you trace a journey for yourself? Do 
you see a consistent drive that you’ve had? 

It is spectacular seeing that team 


You know. I’m not sure that the narrative is 
about this vision of one person. My internal 
narrative on this is that TED has a life of its 
own. A number of things happened, I hired 
an amazing team, there’s a lot of talent and 
commitment here, people love TED’s mis¬ 
sion and work their hearts out for it. 
fly, but beyond that. 


seeing this global army of volunteers, as translators and 
TEDx organisers, doing their thing, and realising that 

we’ve tapped into an idea whose time has come. 


The world is at a point where mass media has let us down in certain ways, the 
conversation there has gotten hijacked, to the dramatic or the confrontational 
or celebrity gossip, and there are actually millions of people out there hungry to 
learn, who believe in the possibility of a better future, and believe that they might 
even play a role in shaping it. They get really, really turned on by people willing to 
share that vision. 

TED is best thought of as a way of sharing ideas that just happens to be a great 
fit for the world that we’re in right now. It really, really works well live and really 
works well online. It really works live because it is profoundly respectful of the 
audience’s time. Speakers are expected to make a massive effort to make sure 
that their eighteen minutes are really valuable, and useful to other people. And 
that turns out to be a lot more interesting than listening to another “blah, blah, 
blah” panel. It works well online because it’s long enough to say something re¬ 
ally serious and be a counterpoint to all the trivial buzz that’s out there, but it’s 
still short enough to go viral, to be listened to on a coffee break and forwarded to 
your friends. 

For better or worse, you can’t grow up in an international schookand-spend 
time in lots of different countries and not end up as some kind of global soul, 
so my lens has always been that there’s a big world out there, with lots of issues, 
lots of problems, it would be nice at some point to figure out some way of con¬ 
tributing. So that’s been there and I’ve been looking for it, and there’s huge, huge 
serendipity in ending up at TED at the right moment in my life. I play a role, but 
this thing, if we hadn’t done it, somebody else would have. And TED of course 
is only a small part of it; there are lots of other people doing amazing things and 
sharing video online, this world in which you can tap into crowd wisdom, and we 
can connect with each other in a whole different way. It’s a very exciting time to 
live and to work in media. 


Head to dumbofeather.com to check out our favourite TED Talks, and to nominate your own. 
The complete archive of Talks, and information on everything else TED, is available at TED.com. 












































I don’t know what to expect on meeting Robyn Kershaw. Over the 
years, I’ve chatted to plenty of actors and directors about films they 
have, haven’t or shouldn’t have made. With each artist there have been 
creative decisions to applaud, to interrogate or to boggle at. But what to 
ask a producer? 

As holder of the purse-strings, surely a producer is an enabler at 
best and a dabbler at worst? Surely it’s all fiddling finance and 
minimal passion? I suppose I’m thinking of The Player or an interview 
with director Bruce Robinson, where he summarises Scott Rudin’s 
production role on Jennifer 8 as “a couple of hot lunches then his arse 
out the door in his Mercedes”. 

Kershaw is, without doubt, an enabler. She makes things happen. When I 
arrive early for our second afternoon of interviews, I realise the cafe we’ve 
been chatting in is closed. In fact, it always has been closed, a waitress 
sneaking us in after Kershaw had a word. Still, not once during our chats 
do we find ourselves talking about funding, or box office takings. Not once 
does Kershaw slouch back in her seat and light up a cigar. 

When we talk about her work, be it as manager of Sydney’s renowned 
Belvoir Street Theatre, or her production credits on Looking For 
Alihrandi, Kath & Kim or Bran Nue Dae, I can see a warm electricity 
buzzing through her. She’s not just proud of her back catalogue, but 
still genuinely excited to have been part of its creation. Each project 
is recalled with the kind of passion most artists keep firmly tucked up 
their sleeve. 

As we sun ourselves on the balcony at St Kilda’s Circa cafe, Kershaw 
arranges for two pots of tea, a selection of chocolates and for a lace 
curtain to be drawn over the afternoon glare. Few such curtains are 
drawn over our conversation, although Kershaw admits she sometimes 
struggle to talk about herself with the same clarity or enthusiasm as her 
projects. Part of the problem is she rarely stops working long enough to 
reminisce. When first we meet, she’s just flown back from a week on the 
other side of the country. When we say goodbye, she’s about to fly out 
for a month’s work in India. 
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MYKE BARTLETT: ROBYN KERSHAW: 

You flew back from Perth yesterday, No, but it’s a probably a typical month. I recently agreed to be a 
is that a pretty typical week for you? mentor for [Perth media industry think tank] XMediaLab, and 

they put in my biography that I was from Melbourne and Perth. 
I thought that was quite good, I’m going to use that from now on, because, while I 
live here, I have a very strong sense of being a Western Australian. 

That sense of identity seems to be a recurring Yes, absolutely. I do think my work has identity run- 
theme across your work. Is it important for ning through it—the importance of it, the connec- 

you to have a sense of belonging? tion with it. No-one ever picks up on that, but to me 

it’s so clear. 

I grew up all around Australia. I was 18 months old when we left Perth. My fa¬ 
ther was with the army and we moved to Sydney, then moved around. As a young 
teen, moving back to Perth and then, as an adult, moving back to Sydney, I prob¬ 
ably had the experience of, 

“What does it mean, to me, to be Robyn Kershaw? Is it 
about being close to my family?” 

It’s not, actually. I have my own family, that I have created, that my husband and 
I feel very connected to, a tight little unit. I know it’s shocking for some people to 
hear that being close to my family isn’t important, but I think that’s because my 
context isn’t one place. 

At the time, did you enjoy all that moving around? I loved it. You know, people talk about friendships 

they’ve had since they were five years old. I don’t 
have any of that, but I do love it that there are people I’ve known for 20 plus years. 
It’s great to be reminded of who you are, because you sometimes have amnesia 
about yourself. 

Certainly, friends can Yeah, and for me, that was the theatre too. I still feel very strongly that in¬ 
take the place of family, side me, at my core, is a theatre baby. 

You studied Drama at Murdoch University, but presumably Yeah, yeah, yeah. Patch Theatre! It was a 
that wasn’t your first exposure to the world of theatre. [children’s drama] course I went to at the 

weekends, which was very satisfying to 
me, creatively and personally. All praise to my mother and father to make sure I 
was doing something I’d expressed some passion for. 

Where do you think that passion My mother was very alert to it because she herself had had a great 

came from in the first place? love of performance and had to leave uni because she was preg¬ 

nant with me. She’d been in dramas at UWA [the University of 
Western Australia], but she probably wasn’t very fulfilled in that area, poor thing. 
My dad made a little stage in the corner of the backyard and we did little plays 
there all the time. I remember the first time I did an improvisation in front of 
people, and what an extraordinary feeling it was. 

When you went to study drama at Murdoch, No, not at all. I wasn’t going to university to be an ac- 
were you thinking you wanted to be an actor? tor, I went to university to think. I was very fortunate, 

because I didn’t go to university straight after school. 
I actually left home quite young and started working quite young. I worked for 






a graphic designer and painted the slides that used to come on before films, the 
tiny little images that advertised things. After a little while, I went into graphic 
design at a printing company and, somehow or other, managed to teach myself to 
run the printing machines. 

You not only started working young, you also married young. No, I had a great time in my first mar- 
Was going to university a chance to recreate yourself? riage. I married a Noongar surfer and 

we lived a very big surfing life, we’d 

go down south on surfing expeditions. I think my decision to go to uni was more 
bound up in my relationship with [second husband] Chris, who was already at 
university. He was the first person to say to me, “Hey, you’re really smart!” That 
was new to me, because I hadn’t done well at school, in fact I’d done really woe¬ 
fully at school. 

As an act of self-preservation, I’d probably tried to make a 

virtue of my individualism. 


It’s only now, when I look at my own children, and understand the education sys¬ 
tem for what it tries to quantify, that I understand the skill set I had wasn’t really 
quantifiable. 

When I finally got to the university, to the theatre, I just had a ball. I got the 
chance to make costumes for friends who were doing dance productions, got to 
hang out with all sorts of different people. I also got to do a bit of cabaret. 

Behind the scenes? No, I performed there. I still have the [Perth nightclub] Connections award for 

performer of the year—I can’t remember which year it was—for my half-man, 
half-woman. I think that’s where my love of comedy grew, or started to evolve. 
Chris was at UWA, which was at the very serious end of the university scale, 
whereas Murdoch was more cutting edge. We were doing semiotics and lots of 
other fancy-schmancy things, because it was run by all those reprobates who’d 
dropped out of Berkeley or somewhere in the 70s. Chris used to want to rush off to 
see Ingmar Bergman or Akira Kurosawa—not that I have anything against these 
filmmakers—but I’d be like, “Okay, okay, but now can we go see something fun?” 

Murdoch had a really strong experiential approach to learning, was very fond 
of mixing up subjects, of encouraging you to create your own subjects. So I actual¬ 
ly studied drama, ritual and magic, specialising in dance. Really, when I look back, 
when I’m deep in development on a new piece of work, I know it comes from that 
early connection to the fundamentals of story. What a story means to someone 
else. I think there’s a pathological need for story, both to be heard and to speak. 

What was the process that led you from Murdoch I just got so engaged by performance really, and 

to managing the Belvoir Street Theatre? the meaningfulness of that. I had a fun time doing 

cabaret, but I didn’t find it intellectually satisfy¬ 
ing. I was fortunate I had a friendship with one of the tutors at Murdoch who told 
me I’d be really good at arts administration. I didn’t even know what that was. But 
I applied for a job at the WA Theatre Company [WATC], and got it, and then got 
offered work in Sydney with a dance company. It was a series of stepping stones, 
in which I got very good at touring. 
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Did you find the theatre lifestyle particularly attractive? Certainly, I found the constant shifting of 

touring attractive. I don’t like sitting in an 
office, it doesn’t suit my style. After I’d worked with the WATC and worked for a 
whole year on the road, I found it really hard to sit still, so it was really exciting to 
get an offer to go to Sydney and work with another company. 

There must have been an immense freedom I felt very much at one with the ideology that was 
in working in an environment like the Belvoir, Belvoir Street Theatre. You know, these guys had, over 
where the theatre was owned by the actors? a weekend, gathered together 50 of their mates to put 

a down payment on a theatre and then worked like 
crazy to raise the rest of the money. The first time I walked into Belvoir, I thought, 
“I wanna work here one day.” It just had such an incredible energy and vitality, it 
was where, for me, all the fun things were happening. 

Do you still feel there’s room for that sort At Belvoir, I was managing and supporting and assisting 
of freedom in the work you do now? and facilitating an ideological approach to making theatre. 

I have my own ideology now, which was very much in¬ 
formed by that experience. We were answerable to two boards, the management 
of the production company and a second board responsible for the bricks and 
mortar. I don’t miss having to have regular board meetings. As a general manager, 
there was so much responsibility; you’re looking after so many areas. As producer 
of Robyn Kershaw Productions, I have management responsibility to me, my de¬ 
velopment director who lives in New York, my business partner who lives in WA, 
my executive assistant and that’s it. 

Touching on that idea of responsibility, taking a It was mad, yes. I learned to read Russian 

production of Diary of a Madman [starring Geoffrey at University, which I think I did out of 

Rush] to the USSR in 1991 seems a massive undertaking, a perversity to my father, who was very 

much the Liberal man. At a very young 
age, I did spend quite a lot of my energy borrowing books from the library on 
communism and socialism and Nazism, so I could understand it and have proper 
arguments with my father, which must have driven him insane. I think it was on 
opening night, where [director Neil Armfield] and I had a conversation on the 
stairs, where he went, “Oh, it’d be nice to take this to Russia” and I went “Okay, 
right, yes” and did everything I could to make that happen. And it did. 

It’s almost impossible to imagine the 

challenges of working within that country at I wasn’t thinking about that. It was post-Glasnost 

that point in its history, being a country in crisis, and Perestroika. 

Someone said something to me recently about the way that 
I work, that I do my best work under the most enormous 
pressure. I think I must know that intuitively, so I put 
myself in situations where the challenges are pretty steep. 

One of the things I identified quickly when I moved to the east coast, was that in 
WA there is a much stronger sense of anything is possible. I don’t know whether 
that’s do with the topography or what. 
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And with that comes a perverse delight Probably. WA has produced an inordinate number of suc- 
in doing the impossible? cessful entrepreneurs. 

Geoffrey Rush reportedly found the play to be By the time we got to Russia, we were on our 
quite a draining one. Were there extra challenges in third season. That play is a particularly gruel¬ 
managing your star, while managing the logistics? ling one for an actor because there is no release 

at the end. Really, it was a pretty life-changing 
experience for everyone. For me, it forged friendships that have been incredibly 
sustaining, and it made me decide to have a child. 

Why was that? Watching Russians hoard food for what they knew to be a really harsh winter 

and continuing to grow their families, that was a really big thing for me. I had no 
intention of having children until that point. It was quite an epiphany for me to 
see, “Oh, having children isn’t about why other people have told me they have 
children, it’s actually about a little soul coming and sharing in your life experi¬ 
ences”. They were hoarding black cabbages, but still having children and loving 
them. I suppose I had thoughts that children should only be in situations of great 
abundance and hadn’t understood that in periods of great deprivation, there is 
still reason to continue the cycle of life. 

Did it feel strange to be taking this Russian work No. Don’t ask me why. We didn’t even question it 

back to Russia as an Australian production? and, you know, we had lines happening outside the 

theatre in both Moscow and St Petersburg. But we 
walked into an environment that was so different. It was scary at times. There was 
a mini-coup in August and the Australian embassy tried to tell us not to go, but by 
that stage, I was already friends with [journalist] Monica Attard, who was very fa¬ 
mously in her pyjamas on top of the tank in Red Square, so I took her advice. The 
only thing we did differently was to cancel the Georgia performances because it 
was too dangerous. 

Having been involved in that circle, are you proud to see them Yes. Geoffrey always had a perception 

go on to such international acclaim? Did it feel inevitable? of himself that was exactly what he 

is, which is one of the world’s greatest 

actors. He was very alert to the responsibilities that an actor brings to the work, 
from a marketing point of view, from a protocol point of view, from every aspect. 
His thoughtfulness was quite profound and he was always someone whose work 
was reviewed as world class. It’s wonderful to have been part of that period, ev¬ 
eryone was doing amazing work. 

Thinking back to that time, what do you I’m not sure. When I was working in the theatre, I would 
think working in theatre gives you that, have been seen, in film terms, as one of the crew, so you 

say, working in film and television doesn’t? get a very strong sense of family. I think it’s a combina¬ 

tion of that ongoing continuity of being part of a team, 
but I don’t think that’s all. I think I like the speed of theatre, and TV. When I work 
in TV, I love that you can have an idea and then have it on air within a year. Film 
is much more bespoke, much more rubbing and rubbing and rubbing to get it 
absolutely perfect before you can take it out into the world. 

I remember, during production on Looking For Alibrandi, I spoke to the dis¬ 
tributor and he said, “Yes, we’ll be releasing the film in two years’ time”. I couldn’t 
believe it would take so long. But of course, they’ve got to build a campaign from 
the ground up. It’s not like getting a known quantity from the States. With an Aus¬ 
tralian film, you’ve got no idea what you’ve got until it’s delivered. 
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FEATURE / SEGUE / PLEASANT DIVERSION #1 • WORDS: MYKE BARTLETT 



In 1962, American astronaut John Glenn peered through a 
porthole and saw Perth from space. It couldn’t have been 
hard to spot. The second most isolated capital city in the 
world, Perth must have appeared a strange anomaly, a 
narrow delta of golden electricity in a sea devoid of any 
sparkles. When Glenn passed by once more, 36 years later, 
sandgropers again turned on their lights, hoping he—and 
the world he represented—might remember us. 

It’s telling that Perth’s most celebrated achievement is 
simply to have been noticed. Tucked away on the edge of a 
continent that is itself tucked away at the end of the world, 
the citizens of Perth are used to being forgotten. In 1933, it 
voted for secession from the rest of Australia, only to be 
overruled by the distant government it hoped to abandon. 

Like Robyn, I grew up in that sandy city, its flat brick 
suburbs sprawled between perfect beaches and jagged 
grey hills. I was about twelve when I decided I had to 
leave, scared by a girl in high school who told me she 
never wanted to travel, having heard Perth was the best 
place in the world. I came to fear cultivating that sort of 
complacency the way sensible people fear melanomas. 

These days, halfway to being sensible, I can understand 
her thinking. From Perth, peering back out at the world, all 
that can be seen is darkness. We were alone on this planet. 
Yes, we had books and films and music and television, but 
this evidence of other places seemed so disconnected as 
to be fantasy. The world as we saw it was reflected in none 
of them. We might have dreamed of fantastic places, but 
only a fool would have imagined they might travel to them. 
From Perth, everywhere else looked like Narnia. 

In a place as lonely as Perth, art was our best 
connection to the outside world. Yet, without our own art, 


we were nowhere and the world was somewhere else. I was 
reminded of this again when an old friend came to visit me 
in Melbourne last year. 

“This feels so much more like Australia,” she said, 
looking around as if she’d found something long absent. 

I only nodded, understanding exactly what she meant. 

It was the same reason that New York and London felt like 
home on leaving the airport doors. Here was the world as 
seen on screens and read on pages, as if the back of the 
wardrobe had finally given way. Melbourne, familiar from 
Proof, Death In Brunswick and On The Beach, belonged 
to the outside world. But where was Perth? If no-one else 
had recognised us, how were we to recognise ourselves? 
When Glenn spotted us from his spacecraft, it was as if he 
summoned us into being, as if Gatsby himself had finally 
invited us to one of his lavish society dos. 

I don’t doubt that’s why Perth has produced more than 
its fair share of actors, musicians, producers, entrepreneurs 
and, let’s be honest, serial killers (and magazine editors - 
Ed.). Each has looked for the string that might connect us to 
the outside world and, in doing so, put us on the map. Each 
has looked for home, reflected in the night sky. 

I first found Perth in Tim Winton’s Cloudstreet, a book 
that treated the city like any other place on the planet. I 
recognised the beaches and the heat and the crude poetry 
of the vernacular, recognised the texture of family life. 
Seeing my abstracted, forgotten town in the pages of a 
Penguin novel shrank that vast space between the world 
and my street, between that city of lights and its circling 
satellites. Ah, I thought, there we are. 







At least, with Looking For Alibrandi, Yes, but before us there was He Died With A Felafel In His 

the book had already been a success. Hand, after us there was Hating Alison Ashley. I think success 

always makes people go “Oh yes, of course!” You know I get 
that all the time—“Oh yes, that was always going to be successful!” 

Making a film is a ten-year chain of activity. It’s only been in the last few years 
that I’ve been able to understand that. Sitting inside it, you always know it takes a 
long time, but it’s when you break it down to your life’s work that you understand 
you’re probably only going to be able to make 15 pieces of work, just because of 
the nature of the model. 

What was it that saw you I wanted to speak to more people. Diary of a Madman was probably impor- 
move into film, then? tant there, because it was a remarkable production, and in its lifetime, I think 

it was probably only seen by 20,000 people. That’s a very small number. 

When you devote so much of your time and energy 
to working on something, it’s very satisfying when it’s 
appreciated and understood by a large number of people. 


It’s not about trying to make a lot of people happy, but trying to say something more. 


Certainly, with something like Kath & Kim, 
you produced characters and catch- 
phrases that have since entered the 
national lexicon. Most producers would 
dream of that sort of cultural impact. 


If you have aspirations for engaging with an audience, 
then you have a very particular approach to the work. 
That’s what I do, I sit with audiences when I’m looking at 
scripts. I never engage in anything, unless I can see quite 
clearly what the audience looks like. 


We spoke earlier about the importance of identity 
to your work, and Looking for Alibrandi is a film 
that’s very concerned with it, with its lead character 
struggling to work out exactly where she belongs. 


There’s probably a whole lot of thematic ele¬ 
ments we were bringing into that film. The fact 
it’s a coming of age story, for Melina Marchetta 
as a writer, for Kate Woods as a director, for my¬ 
self as a producer. But I think most people feel 
caught between two things. Family and friends, tradition and new ways, pleasure 
and working. I think that duality expresses itself everywhere in our lives. 


Having successfully made the transition from I remember my mother going “Oh my god dar- 

theatre to film, then becoming the Head of Drama ling, you’re the head of drama for the ABC!” For 

for the ABC seems something of a sideways step, her, it was the pinnacle of my professional life. 

But I never saw it like that. I was like, “Excuse 
me, I won an AFI for Looking For Alibrandi, that was a huge box office success, 
darling!” I didn’t have the same sense of the prestige that was attached, I saw it as 
an opportunity to make some real change. The role of ABC drama had been such 
a huge one in my life, growing up, that I really wanted to play a part in its future. 


Were there specific things you wanted to achieve? Yes. We didn’t have a huge budget, so I wanted to 

concentrate on landmark work. It wasn’t like we 
could get Australian drama on TV every night. It was a very mean, lean depart¬ 
ment and a tight budget we were working with. Years after I left, there were still 
things coming out, like Bastard Boys, like Curtin, that were put into production 
by my team. 
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MINI FEATURE / SEGUE / PLEASANT DIVERSION #2 • WORDS: MYKE BARTLETT 


In the national interest: The Collected 



Perth is relatively close to civilisation, even if it’s close 
to nothing else. Before networks Ten and SBS crossed 
the Nullarbor, we apparently had three sturdy, reliable 
channels to turn to, unlike those poor rural folk squinting 
through the snow at GWN. I say apparently because, as far 
as my parents were concerned, there was only the ABC. 
Perhaps it was fear of all those advertisements corrupting 
our bohemian souls, but more likely it was fear of vicarious 
Americanisation. Either way, the dial never budged. 

Around our dinner table, from which we never watched 
television, Australian identity was a fragile thing, clinging 
to the remnants of its British heritage and easily eroded 
by the cheap charm of American sitcoms. While the 
commercial networks were traitorously importing, the ABC 
remained something of a cultural cornerstone, building and 
reinforcing our nascent identity. 

Looking back, the late 80s and early 90s seem 
something of a golden age for Australian television. On 
the ABC, we had GP and Embassy. The first was a soap 
by any other name—although it did its best to address 
issues with maturity and intelligence—while the second 
was a complex, well-observed glimpse into the lives of the 
diplomatic service. Set in the fictional country of Ragaan 
(allegedly somewhere between Thailand and Malaysia), it 
quite literally defined a national character, as our fictional 
ambassador rubbed shoulders on the world stage. 

Bigger than all of these, if less fondly remembered, was 
Police Rescue. A winning blend of action, larrikinism and 
will-they-won’t-they romance, the series saw its white- 
jumpsuited heroes offer a genuine alternative to the bumps 
and thrills of their imported rivals. As strange as it seems 
now, it became appointment TV. 

Despite a temporary nationwide affection for Gary 
Sweet, it is two other police drama series that truly 
represent the high watermark for that decade. The 


first, Phoenix, was a gritty, intricate and thoroughly 
realistic account of the investigation into a police station 
bombing—loosely based on the Russell Street bombing 
of1986. It looked and felt like nothing we’d seen before 
from an Australian network, seeming to owe an equal 
debt to Edge of Darkness and Hill Street Blues. After 
two series, the program spun off into Janus, but its more 
natural successor was the equally cutting-edge Wildside, 
a messy, frantic ride through inner Sydney. The handheld 
camerawork and ad-libbed dialogue contributed to one 
of the most visceral, compelling dramas the ABC had 
produced. 

Away from cops and robbers, we had the exceptional 
Frontline, whose bleak, all-too-accurate current affairs 
parody walked a thin line between black comedy and 
darker drama. As the decade turned over, MDA achieved 
international acclaim for its novel blend of legal and 
medical tropes, Bastard Boys ruffled conservative feathers 
and The Shark Net snappily adapted Robert Drewe’s book. 
Sea Change catered to exhausted suburbanites, while 
Love Is A Four Letter Word attempted to seduce their 
younger siblings. 

These days, I’m allowed to swap channels more freely, 
even while eating dinner. But I rarely do. There’s no doubt 
that Australian television has benefited from the digital 
boom, with cable networks producing the likes of Love 
My Way and Tangle, some of the strongest local series 
in recent memory. But while Asher Keddie might have 
snatched the Silver Logie off the back of Foxtel’s Offspring, 
my favourite Australian series of last year was the ABC’s 
wittily wrong Rake. For me, it runs against the commercial 
trend for the quirkily suburban or the romantically rural. 

The Australia glimpsed in Rake is another take on the 
Australia our ABC has always made drama for and about— 
clever, complicated and frequently challenging. 





I consider the work I did at the ABC with huge regard. I was very proud of the 
work we achieved there in a short space of time, with very limited resources. I’m 
just not the sort of personality who works well inside big organisations like that. I 
think I’m much better as an independent producer. 


What did you find limiting, exactly? I loved the chance of working inside a large organisation, be¬ 

cause you get to see all the different functions. You get to see 
it broken down into its pieces and to see what the expertise needs to be in every 
area to make something great. With any organisation that’s been around as long 
as the ABC has, there are very institutionalised traditions which aren’t necessarily 
suited to a personality type like mine, which is more into adaptation and change 
and being a little bit more maverick and lateral about the way things are realised. 

You were there for three years, you No, not at all. I sometimes think of it as doing my national 

weren’t tempted to stay on after that? service for the country. It was great being able to deliver 

something like The Shark Net to audiences, it was great to be 
able to deliver MDA. That was the ABC’s first International Emmy nomination, af¬ 
ter years of producing drama. That was incredible. And being involved in making 
Kath&Kim, which was the highest rating show in 2002,2003,2004. 


There’s often a perceived wariness in film or television 
production about doing something too Australian, or too 
steeped in Australiana. The success of shows like Kath & Kim 
seem to suggest we’re wrong to be wary. Perhaps the truer 
you are to yourself, the more universal your work’s appeal. 


I think that’s very perceptive of you, 
because that’s exactly what I say as a 
producer. The more culturally spe¬ 
cific you are, the more universality 
you afford yourself. Because everyone 
understands the complexity of be¬ 
longing, which is the essence of Bran NueDae. Everyone understands the search 
for identity. I think it’s just sometimes hard for people to understand conceptu¬ 
ally what that might look like. 


It’s not until it’s actually finished that people understand. 
You know, it’s like, “Oh, it’s a Porsche! Before, when you 
were explaining it, all I could see were pieces of metal 

sitting on the ground.” 


There’s a wariness in taking on any work where the investor or commissioning 
editor can’t connect with who they think the audience might be. It’s my job as a 
producer to explain how the work will connect. I don’t ever sit there and expect 
the writers and directors I’m working with to come up with those kind of answers, 
but I need to have them as a producer, before I go down a long journey of develop¬ 
ment. I need to know who I’m talking to and what I’m talking about. 

Do you think to be a good producer, I don’t know if I would qualify it in that way. I just know that 

you often have to identify an audience to buy into any work, I have to see who it’s going to appeal to 
no-one else believes exists? and I have to be able to articulate that. With Bran Nue Dae, the 

investment pitch was, this is the good news Aboriginal story, 
in the midst of the intervention in 2007. There was a very strong foundation for 
that film, in terms of awareness to purchase a ticket, because there were thousands 
of people who’d seen the play in the early 90s. That awareness and that under¬ 
standing made a very simple case for me to be able to say, this is our Hairspray. 
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You were involved in Bran Nue Dae from a very early At that stage, in 1987,1 was working in the- 
stage, what was it that first attracted you to the project? atre and I met Jimmy [Chi] and he intro¬ 
duced me to the songs that he was working 
on. He is a very iconic force and there were many people who travelled from all 
over WA and the Northern Territory to be near him. I think his energy was some¬ 
thing that just stayed with me. I introduced the material to the WATC, who then 
went on to produce it, but I first saw it when it had come to Sydney. The audience 
were on their feet from the closing of the show. It was so beautiful and powerful to 
see something that celebrates life, and celebrates Indigenous life. It was seminal. 
All of us working on the film believed that it would have the same transgressive 
effect for a film-going audience. It shifted the narrative for a non-Indigenous 
audience about what an Indigenous film was. 


It’s certainly a unique way of addressing injustices. 

The sentiments expressed in songs such as 
“Nothing I Would Rather Be” are ones most would 
struggle to put across to a mainstream audience. 


And yet everyone loves that song because it’s an 
anthem. I guess, at the end of the day, for a non- 
Indigenous person to be humming and singing 
along to some of those lyrics is more than ironic. 
But it’s wonderful to hear people sing it, that’s 
what Jimmy would want, for all of us to be imagining ourselves as someone who 
is a combination of all sorts of things. 


One of the main injustices the film addresses is the treatment 
of Aborigines during the Noonkanbah confrontation. Was 
that something which had a special significance to you? 


No, not particularly. I remember be¬ 
ing on the road when the big trucks 
were coming up with the equipment, 
but that’s just the confluence of living 
in WA, and of being on the road when that was happening. For me, it wasn’t what 
it was to some other people. 

You didn’t go into the film with burning No, it was absolutely about the life-force inside that film. It’s 
issues you wanted to address? never about issues for me. 

It’s sometimes hard talking about the way that I func¬ 
tion and work, without my collaborators here. It’s also part of what’s pleasurable 
about this opportunity. Usually, I’m sitting here, trying to convince an audience 
why they should go see a work that I’ve made, but this particular interview is 
about saying, yes, but why do I make those choices? I’m not used to sitting in that 
zone. Usually, I’m just saying this is the experience you’ll have if you go see Bran 
Nue Dae, this is the experience you’ll have if you go see Looking For Alibrandi. I 
don’t know what the experience is sitting inside my head. 


Returning to Bran Nue Dae, how important 
was it to involve the community? 


Hugely. Everyone involved felt that was absolutely the 
only way to make a real success of that film. It was in¬ 
trinsic. Every single step of the way involved that act. 


Were you wary of taking on something 
that was such a prized cultural artefact? 


I was conscious that it was a cultural artefact, I think ev¬ 
eryone was very conscious of that. I think whenever you’re 
dealing with a cultural artefact, there’s a very strong belief 
in what it is and what it should be and any pathway away from that is one of tense 
negotiation and navigation. 


The timing of the release, which coincided 
with Kevin Rudd’s long-awaited apology to 
the stolen generation, seemed fortuitous. 


Yeah. It did. But, you know, when we were working away 
at financing in 2007, we obviously didn’t know that was 
going to happen. The intervention was a significant thing 





to refer to, though. While everyone was being incredibly repressed by the act, 
being able to talk about Bran Nue Dae as a celebration of being Indigenous was 
a good juxtaposition, which probably helped some people to understand the sig¬ 
nificance of it. I really do believe that film changed the way Australian audiences 
approached Indigenous films. 


I wonder if its success in that comes back to that 
idea of a pathological need for story, that the right 
story can get any audience interested in a situation 
they might not have been interested in before. Do 
you think that’s the case with Bran Nue Dae ? 


I do. I think, at its essence, it’s a film about a 
character who yearns to be home, which any¬ 
one can relate to. I’ve experienced the film with 
international audiences and there are many na¬ 
tions that have laughed much more heartily and 
much earlier than Australian audiences. 


I think non-Indigenous Australian audiences, at the time, 
didn’t have an experience of knowing it was OK to laugh 
at Aboriginal jokes. It wasn’t until Geoffrey came on the 
screen with his Ahhh, Villy!” that people went, Ah, now I 
know that I’m watching a comedy”. 


Sitting with Indonesian or Indian audiences, they laughed from the very first 
moment. 


It’s interesting to me that the film does have I know, I think moving from a stage play to a film, when 
such a strong narrative, given it just started it’s a road movie, is not too hard an adaptation to un- 
as a vehicle for a collection of songs. dertake, because there is narrative movement involved, 

in terms of the journey. In the stage play, interestingly 
enough, the main character was Tadpole. He’s the most exciting character, the 
most charismatic, he’s a larrikin, he’s the one that you can fall in love with. The 
way that he deals with authority is delightful. In the film, putting Tadpole as the 
main character is not possible, because in a film, the main character is the person 
who changes. Tadpole doesn’t change. 


In terms of story, Louis Nowra recently criticised 
Australian films for their resistance to Hollywood 
style storytelling, their resistance to the hero 
narrative. Do you think that’s a valid criticism? 


I think it’s a craft issue. When you look at the 
craft that has been developed around American 
storytelling, which most of the world embraces, 
they have a very strong mythology of the hero. 

I do think that the most defining aspect of what 
happens throughout development is constantly searching and searching to 
make that story structure meaningful. To look for main character, desire, con¬ 
flict. I think we all need to have a character that we’re rooting for, emotionally, 
and locating that character and giving them the right characters that allow you 
to invest in them and not feel cheated by the end, is what development is all 
about. I remember reading that Nowra piece, and I think what he’s talking about 
is craft. Writing is not necessarily Australian creative artists’ strong point. I think 
story is, but writing not necessarily. I think part of that is because there isn’t the 
celebration of text like there is in the UK, or the history. I think we have funda¬ 
mentally great storytellers, but it’s about moving through those craft steps to 
maximise those stories. 
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Do you feel passionately that Australian films You know what, they’re just films. I would prefer for 
deserve a fair go in the international market? us to be engaged in making good films, rather than 

thinking about them as Australian films. I think 
there’s probably a perception from audiences that Australian films have more of a 
worthy aspect to them. I don’t want audiences to be feeling that going to the cin¬ 
ema to see work that I’ve produced is a chore. I’d like them to go, knowing they’ll 
have a fun experience and maybe they’ll be changed by that experience. They’ll 
start seeing their world in a different way. 

Is it important for Australian films to be engaging with ideas 

of national identity, of what it means to be Australian? No, not at all. 

Yet questioning that identity is a big part of Bran Nue Dae. That’s the context of the film. As a film¬ 
maker, you’re not obliged. Otherwise you 
just become part of the propaganda department, or the Australian Tourism Board. 
I don’t sit there and think, “Oh, what’s Australian about this? That’s why I love it!” 

On television, at least, it’s certainly still hard to 

find texts that take a broader view of Australian I’ve noticed I’ve stopped watching TV recently, 
identity. Few look outside the White Australian which is probably my way of showing a lack of 
experience. Is that something that frustrates you? satisfaction there. 

A friend of mine asked me why I wasn’t watching 
Australian television and what I said was that I found 
there seemed to be a lot of incompetent women as the main 
characters and I found that really annoying. 


I feel uncomfortable talking about it, but it did irritate me. The UK hasn’t really 
delivered for me lately either. But there are amazing shows coming out of the US. 
The independent filmmaking scene in New York now seems to sit inside cable TV. 
I mean, who would have thought Martin Scorsese would do TV? 

You’ve said you’re not driven by the need to There are two things at the bottom of the skull 

tackle particular issues in your work. Aside that trigger memory. One is smell and the other is 

from story, what does drive you to get working? music. It was only recently that I realised that every 

single piece of work I’ve made actually ends with a 
big dance sequence. Even Bombay Banquet, the first TV series I produced. I think 
for me, those sequences signify the celebration of life, to sing and to dance and to 
be with everyone. Music is hugely important to me. What I listen to changes all 
the time, at the moment I love Rihanna, Cee Lo Green, I’m listening to that beau¬ 
tiful Indian music that came out to the Perth festival [The Manganiyar Seduc¬ 
tion]. I love M.I.A., lots of different things. I created the soundtrack for Bran Nue 
Dae—a director I’m working with at the moment was talking about that, saying, 
“You got some Frenzal Rhomb in there, some Magic Dirt... you’re cool!” 

Do your children think you’re cool? No, not at all. I used to think, “Oh I can’t wait for my son to be 

old enough to study Looking For Alibrandi”, so he could go “Oh 
my mum produced that”, but he just went “Oh, mum, it’s a bit naff.” I was really 
surprised, but my daughter says it’s one of her top five favourite films, because it 
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The Belvoir Street Theatre is an impressive building, 
but hardly beautiful. Sheer walls tower over a sloping 
pavement, the stylised neon lettering emphasising a few 
art deco flourishes to the otherwise plain brickwork. As a 
cultural icon it doesn’t have the flashy novelty of the Opera 
House or, the fading grandeur of St Kilda’s Palais. Lose the 
rich red paint and show posters and it might be nothing 
more exciting than a warehouse. As it happens, the building 
was originally constructed as a tomato sauce factory. 

Of course, it’s what’s inside that counts. Space. What 
the Belvoir has offered, since opening in 1984, is space for 
things to happen that might not happen anywhere else. 
Here artists can unfold and experiment, knowing they 
only need to answer to themselves (and, arguably, the 
ticket holders). 

To anyone interested in the arts, the story of the Belvoir 
is one of those soul-warming, two-fingers-to-the-man tales 
reminding us that taking risks need not end in financial 
disaster. In 1984, Sue Hill and Chris Westwood decided to 
rescue the Nimrod Theatre from demolition. Since 1970, 
the Nimrod Theatre Company had been responsible for 
producing an astonishing number of new Australian plays, 
a tradition the new theatre would hope to continue. Over 
a single weekend, Hill and Westwood managed to scrape 
together a deposit, but instead of looking for big league 
financiers to help seal the deal, turned to the friends and 
artists who would make the theatre their home. It’s not 
often that Mel Gibson, Patrick White and Dame Joan 
Sutherland will jostle for room on the same list. Today, 
ownership is still shared among hundreds of notable 
writers, directors and performers. 

In the decades since, the Belvoir’s two stages—upstairs 
for the big shows, downstairs for cutting edge—have 
been a launchpad for a raft of new Australian talent, 
many of whom have become household names. Geoffrey 


Rush, Richard Roxburgh and Cate Blanchett all cut their 
theatrical teeth on its boards. Its exports have been equally 
impressive, with Cloudstreet, The Diary of a Madman, The 
Alchemist, Gulpilil, Parramatta Girls and Gwen in Purgatory 
all premiering within its walls. 

Again, it comes down to space. Space to hone, to 
practice, to innovate. When Hill and Westwood set up the 
Belvoir, the intention was to stage the sort of work that 
wouldn’t be seen anywhere else, that might fall into the gap 
between the interests of the artists and the interests of 
the purse-holder. Neil Armfield, the theatre’s sole artistic 
director from 1994 to 2010, has described his performers 
and crew as a loose ‘family’, rather than an established 
ensemble. Performers, directors and playwrights have 
been able to dip in and out of the space, to experiment, 
without feeling confined. 

The importance of innovation to the Belvoir’s 
success can be seen in a recent kerfuffle over pay rates. 
Traditionally, artists working on downstairs productions 
haven’t been paid. When Armfield’s successor Ralph Myers 
announced the theatre would start paying everyone at 
the union-specified level, he found himself the subject of a 
barrage of complaints. Strangely, it was the hitherto-unpaid 
artists who complained most loudly, worried that fair pay 
would lead to fewer shows on the downstairs stage and, 
therefore, less experimentation. 

Perhaps the lesson from the Belvoir—and part of its 
appeal—is that it proves art shouldn’t care about being 
profitable. Company B remains a not-for-profit, which no 
doubt engenders a sense of trust in its performers. Artists 
flock to the Belvoir out of a love of theatre, to collaborate 
in its space, without feeling the need to check their bank 
balance. The importance of this, of the talent that emerges 
and the work that results, is clear with the barest of glances 
at Australia’s cultural calendar. 



makes her cry. She thinks crying is what makes a memorable film. But no, they 
don’t think I’m cool. 

I was just thinking about having a child on the way here, and how it gives you 
a chance to understand yourself. It wasn’t until recently that I understood that 
my daughter heard music in her head the same way I do, all the time. I’ve no¬ 
ticed that I have particular anthems when I’m involved in particular aspects of 
my working life, which are quite interesting because they often foretell the sort 
of experience I will have. It’s been very interesting looking back on that. I went 
through the songs that have been my favourites over the years and they link up 
with what I was working on. 

Talking to you, although most people might Totally, I wouldn’t do it otherwise. I’ll work very 
consider your work to be more technical, it seems closely with as many people as I can when it 
clear you find the production side of filmmaking comes to telling a film, because you need to have 

to be just as creative as the artistic side. lots of voice. You need to hear the voices, but you 

also need to keep a clear vision of the direction 
the work has to travel in. That’s what a producer does. It’s an incredibly exciting 
and challenging and all-consuming process. And sometimes very lonely too. You 
sometimes have to see things coming that are going to be painful, but you can’t 
stop the pain, because that’s part of reaching the end point. I don’t really see a 
disconnect between what I do and what an actor does. 


I think you have to have a burning passion to be a 
producer, I think you really have to want to tell stories and 

work with lots of people. 


And you have to want to be someone who has to manage a lot of conflict. It’s cer¬ 
tainly not all roses. 

Do you consider yourself a workaholic? I love my work so much that other people would probably 

consider me a workaholic. I don’t conceive of myself as be¬ 
ing one. I love what I do and can spend a lot of time being engaged by it. But I also 
know that, in order to give to the work, I need to live a life, so I try to make space 
for that. Before my children were born, I was pretty much working seven days 
a week and had done for many years. It’s not like you sit there and want to be a 
workaholic, you’re passionate and you just want to do so many things. 

I remember watching my father as a young teen, watching him paint at the 
dining room table on the weekends. He worked as an accountant and he never got 
to fully engage with painting because he had children, because of family life. He 
didn’t come from a family of artisans, he was the only person in his family who 
could draw. I remember, at a very deep level, watching him and feeling very sad 
that he couldn’t do it all the time. I think I must carry some of that now. There’s 
an expectation that when you’ve achieved a certain amount of success, you’ll 
be sitting at a certain level financially. That doesn’t happen as a creative artist. 

It’s very difficult as a creative artist to achieve great comfort, but I’ve never felt 
propelled to be working in something just to earn money. There are not a huge 
number of people who have the opportunity to love what they do. 

And that’s always been very Hugely. I’ve always felt very passionate about what I’m engaged in. 
important to you? I love to work. 
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Nancy Cunard, 1926 
© Man Ray Trust/ADAGP. Licensed by Viscopy, 2011 
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I f you start at the end, and look for meaning in her life, you see her through 
a lens of madness and destitution, her health crumbling as she goes march¬ 
ing like a firebrand through Europe, raging against the Franco regime, 
becoming violently drunk in Italian bars and rolling through the streets with 
cigarettes stuck in her nostrils, making love to men twenty-five years her junior, 
rolling from house to house until she’s unwelcome nearly everywhere she goes, 
enraged after half a century of fighting a war that no-one cared about. 

Daughter of shipping magnates, disinherited millionaire and muse, Nancy 
Cunard died a week after her 69th birthday, destitute, alcoholic and mad. Two 
days before her death the police pulled her, unconscious, out of a Paris gutter. 
In the Hopital Cochin she demanded wine, pen, paper. Despite the fact she 
couldn’t remember her own name, her biographer Lois Gordon says that she 
wrote manically into her last hours, reams of poetry and disconnected words, 
furiously grabbing at her life even as it slipped away. 

Even though we know in our hearts that the vast, twitching majority of daily 
deaths are meaningless, in our head human lives are stories, with a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. And so we look to death for resolution, for the final word 
on a life, for the artistic crescendo of meaning after which there’s only silence. 
So that when you look back over her life, what she spent it fighting for, Nancy 
Cunard’s final hours of madness make a strange sort of sense. 
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She didn’t leave any spoken last words, certainly no platitudes. These days, 
if she’s remembered at all, it’s not for her poetry, or for the political battles that 
consumed her life and finally broke her; it’s as a muse, a fashion plate, a stick- 
thin figure with gulping black eyes staring mute and nameless out from one- 
euro Man Ray reproduction picture postcards in airports and train stations. 

Once upon a time, though, everyone knew Nancy Cunard. 

Born in 1896 to an American socialite mother and aristocratic British father, 
and heir to an enormous fortune, Nancy was raised by an ever-changing army 
of nurses and governesses. Her mother, Maud, was a strange mix of conser¬ 
vatism and decadence; renowned for her wild parties and her many lovers, 
American ‘new money’ paired with a staid British title who sat quietly in his 
turret room at their vast country estate, metalworking. Maud resented moth¬ 
erhood, seeing it as a wifely duty, nothing more. She’s reported claiming that 
no great woman ever had a child: “Elizabeth had none, and how about George 
Eliot [and] George Sand?” 

The first of the wars that was to stamp its iron boots into Nancy’s life began 
in 1914, just as she was fleeing the hypocrisy of her parents’ world. Through the 
months and years of bombings and death, Nancy swirled maniacally through 
every artistic movement of the time, the Bloomsbury group, the Imagists, the 
Vorticists. D. H. Lawrence describes the London of Nancy’s coming of age as 
“collapsed. The city, in some way, perished, perished from being the heart of the 
world, and became a vortex of broken passions, lusts, hopes, fears, and horrors.” 
For Bertrand Russell, the city’s inhabitants “began to seem like hallucinations.” 

Her poems and diaries track the desperation of her nights spent in bars, the 
furious hilarity of men going to war, the countless lovers she had through her 
bed. Sex, for the teenage Nancy, was a way of giving, was something she owed the 
soldiers; it was the least she could do for all those young men, about to die. Her 
infamous love affairs culminated in a whirlwind romance with Grenadier Guards 
officer Peter Adderley, who was killed as soon as he returned to the front. 

After Peter’s death, and after a disastrous, spur-of-the-moment marriage to 
another Grenadier that ended in separation and finally divorce, after the war 
had ended, Nancy had the first of what was to be many breakdowns, spurred on 
by grief and desperate drinking. 

London was finished for her. In 1922 she moved to Paris, the city that would 
turn her into a phenomenon. And it was in Paris that the relentless shift of her 
lovers became not soldiers, but artists, and that Nancy was captured and caught 
as a muse. 

Over the next decade she’s photographed by Cecil Beaton, by Curtis Mof¬ 
fat, most famously by Man Ray with her beloved African bracelets slung heavy 
around her skinny arms, painted by John Banting, Oskar Kokoschka, Eugene 
McCown, Manuel Ortiz de Zarate, by Alvaro Guevara in a portrait that today 
hangs silently in the National Gallery of Victoria, sculpted in long stone lines 
and curving edges by Constantin Brancusi, drawn by Wyndham Lewis. She’s 
crystallised as characters in novels by Aldous Huxley, Lewis, Louis Aragon and 
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Evelyn Waugh, as the lover in plays by Tristan Tzara, and finally as the forth¬ 
right political heroine of the poetry of Pablo Neruda and William Carlos Wil¬ 
liams and the snivelling socialite of the works of Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot. 

Strangely, though, if you put all of the photographs, all of the poetry, all of 
the paintings, all of the words dedicated to Nancy over those years by the men 
who history has remembered, if you put them all in a bag and shake them, 
shake them hard and then pour them out over the table, there’s no one there. 
A kaleidoscope of eyes and neck, poker-straight back and white skin; but no 
real person. 

Despite her countless love affairs, despite the scores who professed them¬ 
selves obsessed with her, from Prince Edward of England all the way through 
to Ezra Pound, towards the end of her life Nancy was to say that while she had 
loved, constantly, loved so many, Tristan Tzara—who notoriously attempted 
suicide when they broke up in the late 1920s—was perhaps the only man who 
ever really loved her back. 

Part of the problem was that Nancy couldn’t escape the derision of the men 
she loved. An intellectual woman, in those circles, at that time, was marked out 
for misogyny. Her beauty was acceptable. Too often, though, her work, her po¬ 
etry, her publishing, her politics, was not. Again and again, they derided her. Of 
his lover Nancy, in an early draft of The Waste Land, T. S. Eliot writes: “...women 
intellectual grow dull,/ And lose the mother wit of natural trull.” (And a trull, in 
case you’re wondering, is a prostitute.) 

At the end of those Paris years, in 1928, Nancy met the man who would set her 
on the political path that would consume the next forty years of her life. 

She’d always been politically charged, infuriated by injustice, scorning of 
hypocrites, but when she met African American pianist Henry Crowder in a 
crowded jazz bar in Venice, Nancy was introduced to the world of ‘Negro’ cul¬ 
ture, and the seal was set on her exclusion from the aristocracy. Her six-year, 
transatlantic love affair with the married Crowder was a revelation to her. They 
were kicked out of hotels, excoriated by the press, she was disinherited and 
disowned by her family, excluded from and derided by the press and society 
at large. 

Nancy refused to back down. Art, for Nancy, was redemptive, and transfor¬ 
mative. In response, she put together the anthology Negro at her printing press 
The Hours. A collection of poetry, essays, and musings from contributors in¬ 
cluding Louis Armstrong, William Carlos Williams and Zora Neale Hurston, it 
was the first document of its kind, and a revolutionary call to artistic arms. 

In Italy, Nancy and Henry were harassed by Mussolini’s fascists, and through¬ 
out the 1930s Nancy began to focus her furious attention on the growing fascist 
movement, predicting the coming of the Second World War, and frantically 
working as a foreign correspondent to raise awareness of the growing horrors 
of the Spanish war. 

In 1936, she moved to Spain to cover the war for the international press and, 
when she saw that nothing was being done for the thousands of refugees in 
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the French camps over the border who were starving to death in ditch-loads, 
she began to set up her own shelters, working without cease to coordinate hot 
meals for 3-4,000 people a day. By 1939, on the eve of the Second World War, 
she was exhausted, collapsed, and was forced back to Paris, where she stood on 
street corners desperately attempting to raise money while fascism and the war 
stamped inevitably towards her. 

It broke Nancy that the world forgot Franco’s Spain after the end of the Sec¬ 
ond World War, and she spent the rest of her life trying to topple the regime. 
She never lived to see its end. She must have taken some heart, at least, in the 
civil rights movement in the USA. But not enough. She died raging and para¬ 
noid, sure that she was being persecuted for her work, as she had been so often 
in the past. 

After her madness, her last Paris binge, after her death in the quiet of the 
Hopital Cochin’s white oxygen tent, her best friend Iris from those early days of 
hallucinatory war and booze and sex in London said: “I still see Nancy, crowned 
with feathers, streaming with ribbons and simmering expectations.” 

Today we don’t remember her politics, or her madness. On street-corners, 
Nancy Cunard stares out from postcard reproductions of the works of great 
men, a muse watching the Nike-clad feet of passing tourists, in a world of new 
wars that are always, Nancy would have understood, the same war. 
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Nancy Canard, 1925 
© Victoria & Albert Museum, London 








“You want to see just the soft, or just the light in your life? 
You have to see the dark, to ground your humanity.” 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Truth is the first casualty of war. This much we know. The truth of the 
streets of Baghdad has been something journalists, thinkers, activists, 
politicians and soldiers have been fighting to find for the past eight 
years, and the past century besides. 

Fouad Hady knows the streets of Baghdad. They’re his own. In a past 
life, he was a filmmaker, but he fled Saddam Hussein’s regime at the 
turn of the century, undertaking a journey that took him on foot to 
Jordan and, eventually, by boat to Australia and a waiting tent in Curtin 
detention centre in the Kimberleys. 

Years down the line, he returns regularly to the city he fled, with his 
video camera in hand. Unburdened by crews or language barriers, 
at home in the streets of his youth, the raw, harrowing stories he 
has produced for Dateline, SBS Television’s fearless global current 
affairs program, are amongst the most urgent and beautiful pieces of 
reportage I have seen in these last eight years of war. 

His stories are a bridge between worlds. Whether he is reporting on 
the horrors caused to families by the unending legacy of depleted 
uranium-tipped weapons used in the war (in “Iraq’s Deadly Legacy”), 
or visiting the former prisons where widows now live in the cells (“City 
of Widows”), his stories are personal ones. He speaks to people who 
would not speak to other media. Parents, children, widows. They grab 
his camera, they shake it, they shake him. They insist that he see, and 
show, their truth. 

Fouad’s fearless reporting has won him two Walkley awards. After I 
speak to him, he’ll have to run off to suit up for the Logie Awards, where 
one of his reports is nominated. He has just returned from two weeks 
of reporting on the journey of a fellow asylum seeker, who arrived in 
Australia by boat. Though his journey was similar, this asylum seeker’s 
story ended tragically, with suicide by hanging in a detention center. 

We are sitting in the Fitzroy sunshine on a beautiful autumn day, 
drinking coffee in the streets he now calls home. 
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FOUAD HADY: 

Intelligent people are still struggling, you 
know? They’re struggling because there is 
no balance between uneducated people, 
and educated people. No balance. America, 
when they invaded Iraq, they didn’t sup¬ 
port intelligent people. They only went to 
religious parties to get support. They made the case for religious parties strong, 
inside Baghdad especially, and other states. These people, they have something 
behind them to save them. They don’t trust America. America brought them 
through, but they don’t trust them. They push themselves to Iran. America gave 
the Iraqi people to Iran on a dish: “Take it, fresh! Nice!” 

You left Iraq in 2000. You watched the invasion I was freed at the end of 2001.1 watched it 

happen from here - were you out of detention by then? from TV. 

What were your thoughts at the time? Look, I am a journalist, I have vision, I know what’s going 
What did you think was going to happen? on, what’s going to happen. I had feeling, that Iraq would 

be a mess. A mess. America they don’t know what they’re 
doing, they change their agenda every time, this minute they deal with smart 
people. We have in Iraq more than 100 parties, we have 300 newspapers. America, 
they deal with very smart parties there, political parties, they don’t know what 
they’re doing. 

Baghdad now, when you go back there, does People are tired. You look at the city, you see a 

it feel like a city in chaos, or does it feel like it’s building, you see a house, you see the street. But 

beginning to form into something more orderly? if you look to the people, you see an aging face. 

A tired face. This is why you don’t see Baghdad 
clearly. I see everything. I jump from street to street with my camera, I see many 
stories, I watch many stories, I hear many stories. 

When you point your camera at people, they Everyone has a story. Everywhere. Baby, child, every- 

have so many stories they need to tell you. one. They want to tell, but who listens? All my projects 
Do you go there looking for specific stories? in Iraq have not been planned. I just go there, and find 

the story. It’s a risk, on the street, but I go there, and 
it’s not difficult to find, because everyone wants to tell. 

Do you find yourself at all feeling like an outsider when you I’m a Baghdad boy. I’m not denying Aus- 
return, or do you still feel as though you’re part of the city? tralia. Australia is a beautiful country, it’s 

my home really, but where you’re born, 
it’s still in your mind, in your blood. But I can’t live there. I can’t live there any 
more. Definitely not. Australia is now my country, I want to build my future here. 

That must hurt, to say that you can’t It hurts, but what can we do? No choice. The situation contin- 
go back and live in your homeland. ues. Iraq since 1920 to right now: mess. That’s Iraq. Everyone 

wishes to go back to his homeland. But I’m here, the people see 
the picture in Iraq through me. So at least I give something to Iraqi people with 
this. I explain the situation in Iraq all the time to Australian people. That makes 
me feel good. 


PATRICK PITTMAN: 

There’s an interesting line that really struck me from 
one of your earlier reports, when you were talking about 
the state of Iraq as it was a few years ago, and you 
said that they didn’t want intelligent people. That they 
wanted the intelligent people dead. Is that still the case? 







You’re using your abilities as a storyteller to at least I went to Baghdad, I had my camera with 

do something. How did you get into that position me, I found a story there, it was the first 

here? How did you come to the attention of Dateline? story called “Sarah’s Story”. I filmed it, and 

when I came back to Australia, I edited it by 
myself, and I put my voiceover to it: blah, blah, blah. I sent it to Dateline. They 
said, “That’s a good story”. Iraq 2007 was... nobody could go there. Killings in the 
street, you can’t see people in the street, it’s hard to see, because it’s civil war. So 
they accepted this story. 

Before that I had a project I didn’t present to SBS, I gave it to A1 Jazeera. I have 
some dealing with Dateline, and I like Dateline, and then they began to give me 
commissions and some funding to go there, until I established my position. Now 
we work as a team. They’re good people. 

How does it work when you go 

there now? The Dateline style It’s just me. No crew. Everyone there, sent overseas, we want this 
is very much to go by yourself. story, bring the story, spend two weeks and come back. 


The last one you told, “Nation of Tears”, was horrifying 
in its intimacy, depicting the personal grief and trauma 
of the immediate aftermath of a car bomb, and a child’s 
death. The family wanted you to film what they were going 
through, with some hope of showing it to the world. You 
say you just came across this story. How did you do this? 


I went to Baghdad to film “Iraq’s Deadly 
Legacy”, and this was a second story 
that came from that. I hired a car on the 
street, a taxi driver, to drive around. I 
just wanted to watch Baghdad and see 
what was going on. He said the road was 


closed, I asked why, and he said /’Bombs, 
everywhere today in Baghdad”. I hear a bomb, I say, “Look, there’s the smoke”, he 
says “Yes”. I ask him to drive me. He says: “Are you crazy? drive you there? I can’t. 
I’ll drive you nearby, or close, and then you see it and go away.” 

I went there and they wouldn’t let the car come into the street, it’s far from the 
street, but I went with my camera and found people still there, wanting to save 
people from the bombs. I started the story there. 


Your story “Iraq’s Deadly Legacy”, about the 
effects of depleted uranium used in conflict, 
particularly on newborn babies, contains a 
lot of confronting, even horrifying footage. 

Did you have thoughts about how much 
people needed to see of that? 


Australian people, they do not always see this footage. 
They live a soft life. It’s difficult to show someone from 
Africa, killed by a bomb in the street, or bring someone 
from Iraq to other place. It’s difficult to take Austra¬ 
lian people, to put them in Africa or Iraq. They see the 
mess, they see the bombs and deaths. 

I give them the right to not show this graphic foot¬ 
age. But, should we tell the story? One day on the SBS Facebook, a woman says, 
“We have enough, you show us enough of this footage”. She’s sick of all that. That 
is alright, she wants to enjoy the weekend life, coffee, you know? She doesn’t want 
to see sadness. But if you don’t see the sadness, you can’t grow as a human inside, 
you know? You want to see just the soft, or just the light in your life? You have to 
see the dark, to ground your humanity. 


It’s very easy to sit in Fitzroy and to blind 
yourself to that darkness. To Dateline's credit, 
it never shies away from that, but we’re able to 
almost completely distance ourselves from the 
reality of these things. When you first arrived 
here, came out of detention, I don’t know if you 
were in North Fitzroy straight away, but... 


It’s a long story, I went to Perth and then from Perth 
to Sydney and from Sydney, they told me about Mel¬ 
bourne. They said if I went there, it was nice, I could 
meet artists. I didn’t stay long in Perth. Did you see 
when American was in Kabul, they captured some A1 
Qaida Taliban, you see their clothes when they walk 
on the street? I was like that. They gave me $200, they 
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PAGE 78 FEATURETTE ART AGAINST THE STATE 


MINI FEATURE / SEGUE / PLEASANT DIVERSION #1 • WORDS: PAULINA OLSZANKA 



In a Liberian fish market in 2003 a small group of women 
came together and started to sing. It was the middle of the 
Second Liberian Civil War, and after fourteen years the 
women had had enough. They sang, their numbers swelling 
by the day, until their dictator listened, and the conflict 
came to an end. 

Fascism, totalitarianism and despotism are generally 
unkind to the arts. Intelligent and creative minds are no 
friend to the state unless they are in service to it. 

But intelligent and creative minds can sometimes be 
so sly and experimental that the state doesn’t understand; 
so it follows that the creative acts that most baffle and 
confuse are the ones to force the biggest cracks through 
the system. 

One morning, in 1982, communist Poland awoke 
to thousands of gnomes. Walls freshly white-washed 
by militia, painting over seditious graffiti, were now 
covered with tiny, behatted men. The authorities, who 
naturally conflated gnomes with insurrection, jailed those 
responsible, but not before the seed was sown. The next 
few years saw slogans such as, “There is no freedom 
without Gnomes” and “The more Gnomes there are, the 
better it is.” 

In 1988, the gnomes came to life, as tens of thousands 
of Poles, prohibited from meeting in groups larger than four, 
took to the streets dressed as gnomes. The authorities 
were a little unnerved. As the leader of the movement, 
Waldemar Fydrych, would later explain: “Can you really 
treat a police officer seriously when he is asking you: ‘Why 
did you participate in an illegal meeting of gnomes?’” 

The following year saw the end of communism in Poland. 

While some took to the streets, others removed 
themselves. With the introduction of the USSR’s Perestroika 
reforms in the early 80s, a group of artists showed their 
disdain for the changes by rejecting ‘life’ altogether. 


As the rest of Russia rushed to embrace capitalism, the 
Mitki, as they called themselves, quit their jobs to sit around 
eating nothing but lard with bread. The Mityok was their 
Russian ideal: a man who drank only vodka, spoke only in 
verse and needed nothing from the outside world. 

The movement, which would last through the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union and beyond, operated under 
one maxim: “The Mitki don’t want to defeat anybody, which 
is why they will conquer the world.” 

The Singing Revolution had a more of a direct impact, 
ending in the formation of the Baltic States in 1991. 

Over four years, hundreds of thousands of Estonians, 
Lithuanians, and Latvians gathered in squares to sing 
the national songs and hymns banned during Soviet 
occupation. 

The gatherings, which at one point consisted of 
a 600km human chain weaving through the states, 
eventually drew in even the most reticent politicians. When 
Soviet tanks rolled in in 1991, people power was too strong 
and the countries were swiftly granted independence. 

Absurdly, Lithuania marked the transition with its own 
creative flourish: replacing a statue of Vladimir Lenin with a 
statue of Frank Zappa. 

Today, just like in the 80s in Eastern Europe and Liberia 
in 2003, artists in totalitarian states work away at the 
system, inch by inch. In Belarus, one of the world’s most 
oppressive states, the price of resistance is high. Yet small, 
brief, happenings can be seen. 

They come in the shape of short, spontaneous readings 
of the constitution outside the KGB building. Or they 
appear as stealth groups descending on the Minsk square 
with candles, before quickly disappearing into the night. 

It could even be as simple as holding hands en masse, for 
one lingering moment. The hope is that even one person 
standing on their own will soon be joined by many more. 








said to me “Out”, out of the detention centre, you don’t know where to go. They 
said to me, “There’s the hotel,” that’s it, they just showed me the hotel! [laughing] 
That was bad enough for me, to get out of the detention centre. I stayed two 
weeks, somebody helped me, I went to Sydney. Sydney was too busy for me. I 
just wanted to get rest, you know? I stayed there about three months, and then I 
came here. 


You feel much more comfortable here? Yes. I didn’t work in Sydney, but I came here and said that I 

had to get back to my career, for myself. I have to study, or 
do something with my cinema, with my career. For a time, I worked as a kitchen 
hand in the Melbourne Museum. I went to do some courses at Open Channel. 
After that, I bought my camera and a little laptop Macintosh, and I started to do 
some stories. 

Was the plan to always go No, it’s different.JWith Dateline we focus on the Iraq situation, for this 
back to Iraq and tell stories? year it will be different story, not just Iraq. 

When you did arrive in Perth, then Sydney, then here, Melbourne relieved me. People in Sydney are 
it must have felt like a culture very disconnected good, but it’s a big community, it’s a big city, 
from the reality of those streets. Was that a relief? but you can’t focus, you can’t concentrate on 

your own things. For myself I like to concen¬ 
trate, I don’t want to move from place to place. In my past I have enough to move 
from, to work from. When I find a community, I stay with it. With Melbourne I 
found myself. 

Never having been to Baghdad, I have 

always had the sense that it was, in its Melbourne reminds me of Baghdad. It’s very close. Not 

soul, a city of great cafes, that sort of artsy specific, not exact. But it’s close, it has something, a 

Melbourne-esque intelligentsia town. connection. With the street, with... you know? 

Yeah, even under Saddam, Baghdad There is, was, under Saddam Hussein, but there is the bottom 

had that kind of cultural life? line: Saddam was a dictator. He was a dictator, and if he had 

not pushed himself from war to war to war, Baghdad would be 
the most beautiful city in the world. It has a culture, it has a history, when you go 
to the street, you find a strange street, when you ask, they say, “Oh, that’s about 
half a million years”, 300 years, 400 years, you know. 


Its story is much longer than just the current horror. When 
you see what’s happening throughout the Arab world at the 
moment, had everything in the last decade not happened 
in Iraq—this is a stupid hypothetical because everything is 
so interconnected—was there a chance, do you think, for 
the Iraqi people to be part of something like that, to take 
control of their own country again? Was something lost? 


It’s difficult, you have to take over from 
America first, and then from political 
parties, it’s very difficult for ordinary 
Iraqis - both of those have weapons. 
How to get out from under them when 
they have weapons? It’s very difficult. 


You’re a storyteller, you’re a journalist, when 
you tell these stories, when they are broadcast, 
does it feel like you are making a difference? 

thought it was going to be a 
You need time, you have 
I’ve had tea. If you want me 


I meet many people after they show the stories. 
Some of them, they change their mind, they say: 
“We feel sorry. We supported the invasion, but we 
didn’t know it was going to be a mess like that. We 
democracy just like that.” [snaps fingers] 
to prepare people. I drink cafe latte, but all my life 
to change to a cafe latte, you have to give me some 
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practice, a taste, not just “have it”, or if you want to drink beer, all my life I haven’t 
had a drink, and then you have to have it, it’s difficult. Difficult... Difficult... 

You come across a lot of stories of pain and heartache [laughs] Actually, this a big issue. Dateline 
in Iraq. There are plenty of those. Have you gone always say to me, “We need a happy story”. I 

looking for stories of hope? Those seem harder to find, say, alright. I’m going to find a happy story. 

There are happy stories. I’m not denying 
it, but when you go there, you feel sorry about the other side. I say, “I’m going to 
bring a happy story when I see the suffering here?” 

But I said this time that I wanted to tell a happy story, alongside the story I’m 
telling of the guy who hung himself, I’m going to do a fashion story. I continue. 
Happy story, fashion, fashion, fashion you know. I covered all the story, how the 
fashion changed, how the women changed their clothes over time, from genera¬ 
tion to generation, where they wear abaya, if you know abaya, when the women 
wear abaya, and how this has changed. 

At the end of the story, I visited an Iraqi fashion house. It’s beautiful, you 
know, they show me beautiful clothes from the last hundred years. While we 
were filming, I said to the model I was interviewing, let’s film outside, not inside 
the room, we’ve had the formal interview, I want to talk with you about your life. 
While I’m filming her, we hear the explosion of car bombs behind us! When I 
came back, I told them, they just laughed, and said what’s the chance of that? I 
said okay, whatever, you want to show the footage, you show it, I can’t decide. 


The Dateline technique and your technique does get people The Dateline journalists are all great, 

much deeper into stories than they otherwise would. They fight to get the stories. They’re 

like soldiers, they hold the camera, 

everyone wants to bring the story, to show it. It’s not about money, they want to 
show the stories to the people. It’s called personal story, Dateline. You go there, 
you bring the story, you’re involved in the story. You see this, take me there, all 
that. All of them are great reporters. 


It must be strange having the contrast 
between being out there with your camera 
on your own in Baghdad, and having to put 
on a suit and go to the Logies. 


Yeah! I’m going tonight, we see how we go. I had with this 
story “Iraq’s Deadly Legacy”, we’ve got a Walkley and in¬ 
ternational as well, an international piece, we’ll see with 
the Logies. 


Before you left Iraq, you worked in film? Yes, in cinema. Not documentary. If you work with docu¬ 
mentary, it’s very sensitive. The government watch. Some¬ 
times still the government notice when we talk deeply. Sometimes they under¬ 
stand what we mean. If they catch us, we’ll be in a dangerous situation. 


Is there any sense of that now? No, it’s a mess. They don’t care about people, they 

The government trying to intervene in stories? don’t care. 


They’re not organised enough to care. Exactly. 


What drove you to leave Iraq? Well I was a member of other parties, against Saddam’s regime. I was 

not allowed to be a member of those parties under Saddam Hussein. I 
left Iraq because they found out I belonged to the party. 


Which party? I don’t want to say which party, I left this party, it changed, even the party I be¬ 
longed, they changed their agenda. 






Were you smuggled out? Did you leave of your own accord? I left Iraq from Baghdad, I went to 

border by car from Baghdad to an area 

called Ar Ramadi. From Ar Ramadi I went to Jordan, I walked for about three 
days. From Jordan, I organised a passport, and from Jordan to Syria, and from 
Syria to Indonesia. 


Why Australia? Was that where you wanted to go? It just comes like that [waves hands]. I was read¬ 
ing about Australia, I was loving Australia. I was 
crazy, I wanted to know about this country, but it’s by chance now I’m in Austra¬ 
lia. In Melbourne! 

When you arrived here you went straight into detention. Very tough, especially in 2002. They put 
Was the process to gain asylum tough from there? me in a detention center called Curtin, over 

near Perth. It was an army barracks, and 
just tents. We stayed about three months in a tent, and after that they put us in a 
caravan. You can’t contact your family, you can’t contact your friends. No tele¬ 
phone, no letters, no internet. Everyone in Baghdad thought that I had died at sea. 

But after eight months, someone, a friend who was in detention, they released 
him, he got free, they contacted my family and said I was still alive, but I had to 
finish the process. After four months, almost one year, I got free. My first call, 
when they sent me to Perth, I called my family. 

That must have It was. I called them, I didn’t say my name. I said a different name, but they recog- 
been special. nised my voice, because the intelligence there, they follow our calls. 

Your family are still in Baghdad? Yes, my family are there. 


When you see the struggles going on as we speak 
in the detention centres, that must be tough to 
watch. Is it frustrating to be outside of that and 
see the problems people still have in there? 


It’s a very tough situation, a very sensitive situ¬ 
ation. The point of the situation is politics. It’s 
not about refugees. Australia is a big country. If 
you bring people here, they’re going to build. It’s 
like when the Italians and Greeks came here after 
1945. They built the country. But the problem about politics, between two parties, 
you know. When John Howard was in power, he cheated the people twice about 
asylum seekers, to be leader. If you remember when he said that asylum seek¬ 
ers throw their children into the sea, this was cheating. People should remember 
that. They used them as a reason to get elected. This will continue. This case, this 
situation, will continue many, many years. We are in 2011. I’ll see you in 2040 if 
we’re alive and it will be the same situation. 


When you’re outside of the politics of that— 
when you’ve been released from detention, 
and you’re finding yourself here in 
Melbourne, building a life, teaching yourself 
new things—do you feel welcomed? Do you 
feel, on the street, a different sentiment? 


Definitely. The politics are different to ordinary people. 
Definitely different. Governments devalue asylum 
seekers, but when you see the streets, you see some¬ 
thing different. People welcome refugees, they support 
them, they help them. 


You can view all of Fouad’s Dateline reports online at sbs.com.au/dateline 
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Back to Mutanabbi Street: 
Baghdad Bohemia 


In February this year, a new cultural centre was unveiled in 
Baghdad’s historic Mutanabbi Street, marking a lynchpin in 
the city’s gradual reinvigoration. Named after the classical 
Iraqi poet Al-Mutanabbi, the long and sinuous street 
upon which the centre sits was, for a longtime, Baghdad’s 
cultural epicentre. In its heyday, bookstores lined the 
streets and the city’s intelligentsia gathered there to 
exchange both cultural commodities and ideas. 

“In the seventies, [Mutanabbi Street] was a good and 
promising place to be,” says Majid Shokor, an Iraqi actor 
who came to Melbourne in 2001. “It housed a multicultural 
society, the culture was rich and creative people were in a 
good position to move forward there.” 

As the Ba’ath party’s authority grew, and Saddam 
Hussein eventually jumped to power in 1979, Baghdad’s 
creative voices became increasingly stifled, scared 
and in danger. This of course continued throughout the 
next two to three decades, with the succession of wars 
forcing Iraq’s creative community to disperse into the 
army, into exile, or indeed into both successively. With 
its main patrons serving in the army, Mutanabbi Street’s 
characteristic vibrancy deteriorated considerably over 
time. Shokor’s own period of compulsory service was 
dragged out over an unbelievable ten years during the 
Iran-lraq war of the eighties. 

“Iranians had to do two years of military service, but 
Iraqis had no option but to finish the course of war,” says 
Shokor, who met many actors, writers, intellectuals and 
scholars in the army who, like him, had no choice but to serve 
the regime. “Most of them were trapped in that situation like 
me. A lot of famous artists even started out there, when the 
government forced them to draw Saddam’s portraits.” 

Fast-forward to March 2007. Though Saddam has 
been executed four months prior, Mutanabbi Street is still 
in danger. A suicide bomber explodes a truck in the area, 
not only killing and wounding almost 100 civilians but also 


destroying Mutanabbi Street’s legendary cultural hub: the 
Shabandar Cafe. 

Since 1917, the Shabandar Cafe had been frequented 
by Baghdad’s cultural elite, and was well known as 
one of the most important centres of the Arab artistic 
world. Resurrecting the area after the bombing was a 
slow process of dismantling checkpoints at the street’s 
perimeters (manned largely by former insurgents), lifting 
curfews and demolishing blast walls—most of which were 
taken down in 2008, enabling foot traffic through the book 
market again. At the end of2008, Prime Minister Nouri 
al-Maliki declared Mutanabbi Street officially open for 
business once more. 

The work of the Baghdadi creative diaspora is not to be 
understated. Filmmakers, writers, actors, dancers, poets 
and artists alike have continued to create in exile around 
the world; a brave few even managing to produce works 
from within Iraq during some of its darkest moments. 

Oday Rasheed’s film Underexposure for example—made 
during the American invasion of2003 and the occupation 
that followed—gained critical acclaim at film festivals 
worldwide after its 2005 release. 

“The film industry in Baghdad is promising,” says 
Shokor. Of the city’s more general cultural future, he says, 
“It’s promising, but [with American troops having now 
pulled out] it does have a very strong link with the security 
situation.” Shokor himself is designing a project wherein 
five Melbourne-based filmmakers and five Baghdad-based 
filmmakers will create ten short films to be screened in 
both cities at the same time. 

“So many artists fled Iraq for so long, so every new 
generation in Iraq has had to start right from the beginning.” 
Shokor continues, “I think creative people from the Middle 
East who are living elsewhere in the world have a great 
responsibility to create a stage where people can come 
together and interact culturally in a safe, beautiful way.” 
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“By makingfaces and gestures and telling weird 
stories all together, you can change people’s lives. 

And that’s beautiful.” 
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I fly to Sydney to meet Ati Citron on or 
autumn. The sky has that golden-syr 
through the cracks of the shuttered pla 
Royal Wedding, and though I’m enf 


I in 


e If st truly warm days of 
metimes gets, seeping 
s. It’s the day of the 
article Ati’s sent me 


about medical shamanism, newsprint Wills and ftates flicker madly in 
my peripheral vision like paper dolls caught in a freeze. 

“It just goes to show you,” Ati says, as we shake our heads over Royal- 
Wedding-mania in the car, “the importance of ritual in people’s lives.” 
Privately, driving towards the prop warehouse for our photo shoot, I 
think it probably goes to show the importance of spectacle to network 
executives, but I bite my tongue. After all, nobody knows ritual and 
spectacle like Ati Citron. 

A performer by training, he’s recently come to occupy a unique niche: 
teacher of medical clowns. Under his guidance, Israel’s aspiring clown 
doctors learn the ins and outs of humour-based healing; nev 
West, immeasurably ancient elsewhere in the world. 



A natural raconteur, Ati keeps Toby and me in stitches throughout 
our shoot, never so much as when recounting a Korean initiation rite 
in which he fell prey to the lecherous attentions of a spirit-channelling 
shaman. Beneath the joking—and this is the secret of the clown doctors 
too—is a wealth of knowledge and specialisation that buoys t^fhe 
lightest touch. Though Ati’s clown troops provide comic relief, ei 
wisecrack and gesture is underpinned by invisible, sometimes gruel 
work—a tremendous amount of energy, empathy, and patience goes 
into the production of a laugh, sometimes only a smile. 



I think about this later in the airport bar, as I catch a glimpse of the 
Wedding. Passengers and bar staff—strangers to each other—focus 
their attention as one, riveted as Kate emerges from her limousine. For 
a brief moment, we come together—a small community that dissolves 
only as we dash towards our gates. 


I realise then just how right Ati is—not just intellectually, but deep in 
my core. Ritual, spectacle, performance—the magic tools of shamans 
and wedding planners—are not forces to be taken lightly, but have the 
capacity to evoke remarkable connections, between strangers in a bar, 
between doctors and patients, patients and clowns. 

Ati Citron gives clowns the tools to create these connections, these 
monumentally healing moments of warmth and compassion. I am 
beginning to suspect he is something of a shaman himself. 
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JESSICA FRIEDMANN: ATI CITRON: 

So let’s just jump in, right in the middle: you’re not a It’s a circumstantial thing. I was approached 

medical doctor, and you’re not a clown. Where does by a group of medical clowns in Israel called 

the interest in medical clowning come from? the Dream Doctors, in 2006.1 was chair of the 

Department of Theatre at the University of 
Haifa, and they had a vision. It was to make medical clowning, or clown doctor¬ 
ing as it’s called here, a legitimate paramedical profession, which they compared 
to physical therapy or occupational therapy. In Israel you have to have a Master’s 
degree in order to practise one of those in a hospital. You don’t need that, right 
now, for medical clowning. And they wanted to have the academic training, and 
the professional training, that will eventually create it as a legitimate profession. 
And they turned to me. With the advice of my colleagues, I created a really inter¬ 
disciplinary program. It had classes from everywhere, so it was getting to know 
the public health system in Israel, perceptions of the body in different cultures, 
perception of illness or wellness in different cultures, palliative care, introduction 
to developmental psychology, to sociology. In the studio, they had improvisation 
classes, movement and voice, music therapy and costume design. Of our first 
graduates, four of the twenty continued to a Masters program in drama therapy, 
and they’re going to be writing their thesis this year. So that’s how I got into it. 

Now, there’s another little thing: they knew that I am a good person to do that 
in terms of my interests, because I was studying shamanism for so many years. 
And it just fell right into place. Shamanism, healing—I am a strong believer in 
performance as a healing agent. 

Many of the shamans say it’s not the plant, it’s not the herb 
that I use, in other words it’s not the chemical, it’s not the 

drug, but it’s the song. 


It’s the song and the dance. If you believe in that, that the performance counts 
more than the agent, the chemical, because it changes the state of mind of the 
patient to having faith in the healing process, then he would be very receptive to 
the drug, to anything, because he has faith. And it’s true in our medicine as well. 

When I started teaching, I realised that there’s a lot that I could learn from the 
clowns. I started doing that, and I started asking questions. I became involved, 
more and more, in the work they do. I’ve tried to see what techniques are being 
used, so it’s parody, it’s playfulness, it’s fantasy, it’s chaos, it’s all these things, and 
now I’m going back and looking at indigenous healing rituals to see if they use 
the same techniques, and what happens. 


No, I don’t think so. I mean, they may have been codified in terms of 
routines that clowns do in cabaret, or circus, or something like that. 


Those haven’t really been 
codified as healing techniques 
before, have they? 

I’m really interested to hear you talk about cabaret, 
because one of the things I’ve found quite striking in 
the literature I’ve read about medical clowning is its 
links with shamanism, and burlesque, and the satirical 
figure, and, oh, ‘contrariness’? Is that the term? 


Well, sometimes we call it ‘reversal’, or ‘anti¬ 
structure’ as my great teacher, the anthro¬ 
pologist Victor Turner, would call it, so that 
would mean that everything is upside down, 
people are standing on their heads as they do 
in Australia. 
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We’re an entire country of upside-down. And it is associated with cabaret—I teach a course in 

cabaret, I love cabaret, studied it and have a lot of mate¬ 
rial about it, from the birth of cabaret in the 1880s in Paris, and then like a plague 
it went all over, to Germany, to Austria and Spain, and so on and so forth. I call 
it the anti-aesthetics, because in cabaret as in carnival, another field that I am 
interested in, everything is upside down. Now in order to do things upside down, 
you need to be intimately familiar with how they are. You need to know what the 
structure is in order to turn it upside down. For example, the only Jewish festival 
that is close to carnival is Purim. In the Yeshiva, in the high high education of 
the men who study the Torah, in Purim they have something similar to a carni¬ 
val king, a carnival rex, who’s always a fool. They have in the Yeshiva a carnival 
Rabbi, the Purim Rebbe, and the Purim Rebbe has to be one of the best students, 
because he has to be so witty, he needs a sense of humour and wit and ability to 
satirise, but he can not be just a person with a good sense of humour because he 
needs to know the literature to turn it upside down. 

So the reversal of structure is a magnificent thing that is really present in car¬ 
nival, in cabaret—when I teach this course I go gradually until I get to the heart of 
the thing. The heart of the thing is that the most successful cabaret artist in the 
1890s in Paris was Le Petomane, who was farting music. And he was considered 
the greatest cabaret artist, he was at the Moulin Rouge and he could play any tune 
from his anus. He would be in a tuxedo, like totally neat and really artsy, and he 
would just fart the music. And people were astonished, amused, you can look him 
up on YouTube, there’s a documentary, there’s a feature film about him and I get 
gradually to the heart of this because I say this is leading students to a real under¬ 
standing of what it means, “reversal of order”, what it means “anti-structure”. 

Everything we try to conceal and hide in good bourgeois 
society, and is considered illegitimate in everyday life , is 
not only considered legitimate but worshipped. 

It’s part of the cult. And you go to cabaret in order to explore that. That’s why 
cabaret singers, for example, usually have bad voices. And the Zuni clowns [of 
the Pueblo people of the Southwestern United States], when they’re invited to 
help the medicine man, he has to tell them “buzz off”, and they walk in reverse 
into the room and they talk in reverse. What an art form! I can’t imagine myself 
doing that. 

So we’re talking about disruption, inversion, the toppling 
of hierarchies—how does this fit into the hospital— [Dramatic groan] 

—which is a place predicated on It’s perfect for the hospital, because we’re talking about hos- 
hierarchy, sterility, cleanliness... pitals really the way we know them, that are hygienic, orderly, 

hierarchical, solemn... and until the clowns were there, and even 
sometimes still, because we don’t have enough of them and not in all the hos¬ 
pitals, the system tends to forget that the people with a kidney problem, heart 
problem, broken limb or cancer are people, not organs that have a disease. Hos¬ 
pitalisation is pretty traumatic and disenfranchising for the patients, because 
you lose your identity when you’re in hospital. You become a case. You wear a 
uniform. You obey orders. You have to comply with everything you’re told to 
do, even when you have no clue why you’re doing that or where it is that you’re 





being dragged by an orderly, along endless corridors. It’s really like an initiation 
ritual where you’re supposed to have your identity erased in order to become 
something new. 

To introduce clowns to that is, in a way, 
a revolutionary thing. 

It’s become a myth already because it turned into a film and so on and so forth, 
but what we know is that when Patch Adams first tried it, he got a kick in the ass 
and was thrown out, because his professors thought that introducing humour 
or a red nose would just be totally out of place and that he should experiment 
somewhere else. Later on, just fifteen years later, the medical system was a bit 
more open to that, because it began cautiously to absorb alternative medicine, 
homeopathy, reflexology, what-have-you, acupuncture, things that some doctors 
still think are rubbish, just voodoo. But since there’s so much demand, all clinics 
subsidise it and you can do it and it’s considered legitimate. 

When it began in the mid-eighties, the medical system was ready to get more 
humane-faced. More personal. The whole concept of holistic medicine became 
recognised by enough people to have it not be some type of voodoo. The chang¬ 
ing world of circus allowed the clown to become more than just a marginal figure. 
I mean, sometimes they still were and sometimes they were very important, but 
there was space for the clown to develop into something more three-dimension¬ 
al—of course not denying his most substantial traits. 

I was about to say—a big part of the identity of the clown is Absolutely. It’s true, and it’s part of his 
that he exists on the margins of society, and that because power really, but this is a different kind 
of that he might have special powers or knowledge that the of marginality. Just now, I was talking in 

rest of society can’t access. His marginality is crucial. terms of status, even in circus, and then 

circus was marginal, some people say 

liminal really, because in the twilight zone outside of the city, there’s risk involved 
in that. Queer show, you know, woman with a beard—to be associated with that 
is really to be associated with the underworld. When circuses did not have ani¬ 
mal acts anymore, and freak shows, it became more theatrical so that the human 
aspect and the virtuoso qualities were more important than if there were dwarves. 

The clown represents failure. Always. One of the things that works best is that 
the clown tries to enter a room in the ward, and he first bumps into the door or 
the window. And the kid inside says “Ah, silly!” and the clown sticks his head 
in the open door and says, “How do I enter?” And that is immediate empower¬ 
ment of the patient, as the patient for the first time since hospitalised knows 
better than someone who is part of the system and at the same time not part of 
the system. And he’s called a doctor—Dr Achoo, Dr Doctor, Dr Cracker, whatever. 
And this doctor is funny-looking, and he doesn’t even know how to walk through 
the open door. He bumps into things. He asks you how old you are, and you say 
“Eight”, and he says “Eight thousand? That’s very old!” “No, eight!” So the clown 
doesn’t see well, doesn’t understand what’s going on, fails in almost everything. 
And that puts him in a lower status than the patient. And these are tricks that 
they took from the traditional clowns in the circus and the cabaret. 
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David Symons, Clown Doctor 


On the phone, David Symons is anxious. “I can’t do next 
week,” he says. “I have to be travelling around the country, 
looking after all the other clown doctors. Is there any way 
we can talk earlier, this week?” 

It’s winter. David agrees to meet me in a funky, Friday 
morning cafe in Melbourne’s inner suburbs, full of hipsters 
with their fixies out front. Every time the door opens, I look 
up to try and spot the clown doctor. What does a clown look 
like in civilian clothes? Are there signs I should be looking 
for? Skewed eyebrows, a hint of greasepaint, long, sad eyes? 
At one point, all excited, I approach what I think is a sure bet: 
a loud man with big lips and a nose like a slab of meat. Hi, 
says the man, shaking my hand obligingly. Hi! I say. I knew 
you were a clown just by looking at you! Do I know you? asks 
the man. No, I say, and slink back to my corner table. 

When David arrives he looks like a man, not like a clown. 
Before we’ve even started talking, he jumps up to answer 
a phone call. When he comes back to the table he shrugs 
ruefully. “Emergency clown request,” he says. “For the 
burns ward.” And that’s how I know he’s real. 

David Symons is the artistic director of the Humour 
Foundation, and is responsible for 55 clown doctors 
placed in children’s wards across Australia. He was one 
of the first clowns to come on board with the organization 
when it was set up by Peter Spitzer and Jean-Paul Bell in 
1996. These days, David says, he doesn’t get out into the 
wards enough; he misses it. But someone has to look after 
all the other clowns. 

His clown doctors can only work three days a week, 
he says. It’s too intense, otherwise. They can never 
be ‘off’ once they enter the hospital. They can never 
lose character. They have to be open, they have to be 
completely present, there can be no emotional distance. 
They’re not responsible for ‘fixing’ the children; a clown 
doctor’s responsibility is to truly see them, in all their 
personhood. When I ask David what makes a good clown 
doctor, he says: curiosity and wonder. 

Curiosity, wonder, and the ability to be deeply 
contextual. Being in tune with the individual patient 
is essential, but also with the community. There’s an 


international ‘language’ to clowning, of course, but humour 
works best when it can really touch people’s worlds. In 
rural areas, where clown doctors are embedded in the life 
of the hospital and the town, clown doctors can access all 
of that special knowledge, and become deeply involved in 
the hospital’s workings. Of course, that’s possible in the city 
hospitals too, but it’s harder, when there are so many more 
wards to visit, so many different contexts. 

In Australia we give ourselves permission to be playful, 
to be naughty, says David, but we’re still learning what a 
low-status fool can do in a community. We’re still learning 
that there’s a difference between a party clown, and a 
fool. A party clown has a lot of skills—juggling, magic, 
that sort of thing—but a fool is a force. A changer of 
atmosphere, a shift in attitude coming in. When people 
think of clown doctors, they tend to think of party clowns. 
But we’re not. We don’t see ourselves as that. We’re fools, 
jesters. We bring that change, that wonder, that curiosity. 

A clown doctor has to at once connect with that laconic 
Australianness, and still bring about that change. 

Before David goes, I ask him if all the suffering that the 
clown doctors witness makes them wise. Part of the way 
doctors keep it together is by stepping back, emotionally 
stepping away, but clown doctors have to do the opposite; 
they have to open up. 

David thinks for a moment. No, he says. But it does 
make us humble. To witness all that, every day, the 
enormous resilience of the families, and their own inner 
humour and strength. Then he tells me a story, about a 
nine-year-old girl in a Sydney hospital who was ill for a 
long, longtime. When she died, she left her parents a note, 
which said: if you can look after each other as well as you’ve 
looked after me, then everything is going to be fine. 

David goes, and I sit there thinking about long, white 
hospital wards at night, things that go blip, and about 
wonder, and laughter, and the cafe keeps on doing its winter 
thing. Being warm, and slightly pretentious, and being full of 
funky, oblivious Melbourne people, who didn’t even know 
that a clown had just left the room. But I did. And I felt the 
change in atmosphere. And I felt humbled. 
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The clown, as well as being a marginal figure, is often 
quite a grotesque figure. We were talking about the 
public face of the hospital as being sterile, when in fact 
it’s a place you go when you’re in a very abject condition 
in your own body, and have to become un-abject to be 
allowed back into functional society. So does the clown 
mediate not just between patient and doctor, but also 
between states of illness and states of wellness? 


I think so. I mean, the clowns I work with, 
put it this way, they said—actually one of 
the doctors said, let me quote him, it’s on 
a YouTube Dream Doctors video, he says, 
“The clowns heal just as much as we heal, 
only they use different methods.” And the 
clown said, the medical stuff deals with the 
unhealthy part of the patient. We deal with 


the part that is healthy. We can empower 

that part, and help the patient do proactive healing. This is by the way, called place¬ 
bo. In traditional sciences, pharmacology, drug development, placebo is the enemy. 


Placebo is mysticism? Right, it’s like—you give the patient a salt pill and you tell the patient this 

is a new drug, and the patient heals. There’s a recovery, and they say “Ugh! 
They just believe the bullshit we say.” And a recent experiment in placebo, by the 
way, and this is amazing, because they tell people this is placebo and they still 
recover. Which means that there’s something there that is deeply rooted in us and 
is necessary for the recovery, and that’s a kind of faith and get-our-act-together 
to get better. Now, people are starting to say with placebo, “What’s so bad about a 
patient who hears a doctor say ‘This is a new drug, take it’, and it’s not a new drug 
at all, and he recovers?” It’s cheaper, no side effects! [laughs] 

It’s so much cheaper because to develop a new drug is so enormously expen¬ 
sive. So I’m not saying we should stop developing new drugs, but I’m saying we 
should recognise the importance of placebo. I just recently learned that placebo 
comes from the same root, verbally, as pleasure, and being pleased. So what is 
better than the clowns being a paradigm of placebo? The process needs some¬ 
thing like that, and it’s true that clowns are sometimes grotesque. We try to mini¬ 
mise that aspect of the clown because the grotesque is also frightening. 

I think the grotesque, although it’s not completely out of the 
repertoire, it’s not the strong thing, because grotesque has 
death in it, and you don’t want too much of that. 

Still, we know that there’s clown phobia, so you need to approach them gently, to 
find detours. It’s not very common, it happens but it’s not very common. 

Most people respond well—sometimes with subdued suspicion. Yesterday, 
for example I saw a mum who was not very cooperative. But her two boys were so 
joyous and loud in their interaction that even her suspicion or her detachment 
did not interfere with a good scene that was taking place. So it’s important not to 
be too brassy, not to be too loud, not to bring a big circus presence, because you’re 
not performing—you’re interacting. 


For you personally and clown doctors 
more broadly, how does the experience of 
performing, of being a performative figure 
in such a strange space as a hospital, affect 
your own perceptions of illness or health, or 
your own experience of illness or health? 


[pause] 

For me personally, that’s a confession, it brings back 
memories, because I was badly injured in the 1973 war, 
in the abdomen. And I was going through another 
operation, another and another, for years. Early on, the 
thing is that when you have stitches in your abdomen... 
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You can’t laugh? You can’t laugh. It’s hard to breathe, too, especially for a person who did act¬ 
ing before that, especially because many people don’t realise that they use their 
abdominal muscles to breathe and many use less than us actors, who learn to use 
the diaphragm, to get as much control as possible. I had to unlearn it, and use 
from the chest up. And I developed this weird-sounding laughter, because I laugh 
a lot. And they called me “Smiley” in the hospital, because I was an optimist and I 
knew I was going to get through it. 

It was there that I also had a very big crisis, and in a 
way I would say that I died. That I had an extra-body 
experience, and I think eventually what made me 
fascinated with shamanism was that. 

Shamans have to die first, before they even begin to learn anything. They have to 
have an intimate relationship with death before anything, either by illness or by a 
snake that bites you or serious injury or something like that. 

At one point, early on, when I was after two or three, maybe four operations, 

I heard that the most popular entertainment group in Israel, a trio, was com¬ 
ing to the hospital. And of course immediately they let me know that I am not 
allowed in. And I said, “But I know how to manage this! I developed this chest 
kind of laughter which sounds horrible but I can laugh this way!” So they said 
okay. And surely, once they started, I forgot about this and I laughed and all the 
stitches popped out. And they asked them to stop, and I’ll never forget the face 
of one of them—it turned grey with guilt, because he felt so bad. He was there to 
make people happy, and all of a sudden he saw me in real pain, (laughs) And the 
nurses, really concerned, pushing me out. It was packed, it was a small room, it 
was packed with people, and manoeuvring a bed to the treatment room and later 
to the operating theatre... It was like, “What did you do?!” 

So this is a very strong recollection that I have, that always comes back to me 
when I think of how you need to walk on eggs. You have to be fully yourself as a 
clown, and yet, you need each time anew to know not to overdo it, to use the right 
magnitude, because you look at illness and injuries all the time and you realise 
that none is similar to the other. The cases, to the doctors, sometimes look the 
same—I don’t think they look the same, but the approach is that a heart attack 
is a heart attack and we just mark where exactly in the heart it took place. But 
one boy with a broken leg could be totally depressed because he was supposed 
to participate in a match, and another would be a healthy boy with a broken leg. 
The clowns develop a certain kind of maturity, because you also see all sorts of 
deformed people, all kinds of people who are people, but have no limbs, or have 
no lower body, or all kinds of things that you don’t normally see because many of 
them stay in hospital most of their life. 

And all of a sudden you’re there, and you realise that they can laugh, they 
can participate, they can be empowered... So this maturity that they require or 
develop gradually, is to realise... The Dream Doctors call this magic word, “the 
entrance”. You cannot miss the entrance. It’s all in a capsule, in one split second, 
that you need to be in touch with the entire environment. You don’t even have 
time to think and there’s no gap between getting the picture and responding, it’s 
at the same time. So your intuition, your realisation, not only of the patient but of 
how many people are in the room—do we have people at our back, so we interact 
with them and then we turn, or do we interact with all of them? Parents, siblings? 






All kinds of things. What’s amazing to me is the brain, how fast it can work at so 
many different levels. Because once you make your entrance, you’re committed 
to something, and it better be right—you can’t stop. 


In the space of the hospital—I was 

going to say the performance space— It is a performance space, definitely! 


—you were talking about how intuitively a clown What I described as the best clown perfor- 

needs to be able to react to patients, or read a room, mance that I saw, here in Australia, one of 

in a way that does seem to parallel shamanic trances, the best I’ve seen ever, and when I was asked 

what was so good about his performance, I 
said it was totally relaxed, he did not produce anything, it just came out of him. 
We define it in performance studies as ‘flow’. This is something that was beauti¬ 
fully described by a psychologist, an American psychologist, his name is Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi, who wrote a book called Beyond Boredom and Anxiety. He says 
that when the requirements of a given task are higher than your capabilities, 
anxiety is experienced. When it’s the opposite, when it’s lower than your abilities, 
boredom is experienced. Flow is beyond that, and that’s where there’s a perfect 
match between what you can do and what you feel that you can do and the re¬ 
quirements and the challenges. The term ‘flow’, we all understand intuitively but 
when it’s defined so precisely it’s beautiful because there’s no reward outside of 
the action, that’s where the reward is. You feel privileged to be doing it, and when 
you are in flow, you don’t think, you don’t reflect. 

To watch this clown in flow was to watch a clown—this was in the burns clinic— 
interact with a child who had a bad burn in his hand. It was very painful, and the 
most painful moment is when they have to take the bandages off, and to clean and 
to take a picture of the wound. The pain is not ignored, because the child experi¬ 
enced pain, and he screamed, and tears came down his cheeks, but in an instant he 
was back to his total engagement with the clown. The clown, wisely enough, was 
already there before the procedure began. So you can use the clowns so beautifully. 


We’ve been talking mainly about the clown doctors working 
with paediatric patients, who are strongly encouraged to 
develop dream worlds and to have a playful attitude towards 
what is possible and what is impossible. Adult patients and 
the elderly are strongly discouraged from entering those 
phases, or I guess pathologised when they begin to exhibit 
behaviour that veers too far from a literal engagement with 
the world as-is. Does clown doctoring work well with the adult 
patient, or is it something that is better suited to children? 


It works extremely well. At this phase, 
most of the clown doctors in the 
world work more with kids than with 
adults, but there’s so many excep¬ 
tions that I think in the near future it 
will no longer be true. For example, 
in Israel they started working with 
adults in the dialysis room. Dialysis 
being probably the most depressive, 


because it has no hope, except for 

transplant, it’s a routine maintenance thing that is very painful, absolutely neces¬ 
sary because without it you die, and yet it’s not like you’re there for a week and 
you’ll be well—you’re there forever, and you’ll never be well. So the staff is also de¬ 
pressed. So they started there and found that the response was amazing. Anything 
to break the routine, just to chat, because usually they’re put on the dialysis and 
they’re left, they’re there, what do you do? You can’t read, it’s really terrible. So to 
have a clown there, it changes their lives all of a sudden. And for the staff that’s 
also depressed, to be able to joke... that’s one thing. 

The other thing they do, the same team of clowns did work with ambulatory 
oncology patients who came through chemo. You’re talking about one large room 
of about twenty people, with their accompaniment, daughter, son, husband, wife, 
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“Can’t Sleep, Clown Will Eat Me” 



In the archaic sense of the word, I never did mind a clown. 
Give me a Shakespearean fool any day; one who weaves 
sage advice into innuendo and rhyme, personifying truth 
and reason amidst crooked 17th-century royalty. And what 
of the Rabelaisian carnival clown, who lawlessly proclaims 
the most grotesque and comic actualities of life from the 
watershed of what is real and what is completely absurd? 

I could contemplate the classic figure of the clown to 
death, but put the contemporary ‘Cookie the Clown’, in 
his oversized clothes, painted face and multi-coloured 
wig in front of me, and my reaction would be no more 
sophisticated than an involuntary bowel movement. This is 
what happened in the summer of 1988. 

It was my sister’s fourth birthday party at our old family 
home in Auckland’s North Shore. My loving parents— 
unaware of the horrendous rite of passage I was about to 
endure— had hired Cookie to perform second-rate magic 
tricks and flap his arms about a living room full of equally 
oblivious, ricocheting rug rats. At some point during his 
pantomime of terror, Cookie picked me up over his head 
and—our house being of the modest dimensions that it 
was— launched my head into the ceiling. It was at this 
precise moment that I remember surrendering control of 
my bowels and, unsurprisingly, when my hatred of modern- 
day clowns began. 

Pseudo-scientists love to pathologise the fear of 
clowns (or ‘coulrophobia’) by tracing it back to a basic fear 
of masks. For me, it’s never been as simple as that. In a 
regrettably Freudian sense, my fear perhaps relates more 
to the ‘uncanni ness’ of the clown, its figure familiar but its 
ridiculous features and mad behaviours (like launching 
toddlers through ceilings) completely alien. The hyperbolic, 
modern-day Cookie serves no societal purpose and 
certainly doesn’t depict any untold human truths. Does this 


suggest that modern-day coulrophobes such as myself are 
nothing more than tragic realists? 

Long after the Cookie episode, when I was eight years 
old, I was rushed to hospital with an undetected teratoma 
(which roughly translates to “monstrous tumour”) on my 
ovary. After a gruelling emergency procedure, I was an 
inpatient at the hospital for longer than any eight-year-old 
ought to be. Convinced that the place was haunted (so 
many people had died there, why wouldn’t it be?), I used to 
recite a threatening speech before sleeping, in a calm yet 
menacing tone, to any ghosts that might be hanging around 
the ward. Somewhere in the back of my head I’ve always 
had the speech ready to go in case a clown were to ever 
appear front of me in a similar fashion, though luckily I’ve 
managed to avoid it since the Cookie incident. 

I’m not sure if I would have been afraid of an Ati Citron- 
esque ‘clown doctor’ during my time in hospital. I remember 
my own doctor well: a raven-haired fellow with a thick 
Scottish accent and an unfalteringly stern expression. After 
the operation, he showed me a photograph of my tumour; it 
was a muddy, blackened ball entwined with bone matter and 
hair. When I joked that it looked “like a giant poo”, he glared 
at me with a look of contempt I can still envisage today. 

Though still a tragic realist in many ways, I like to 
think that had my raven-haired superior been a clown 
doctor—or at least had a sense of humour—he would have 
challenged my distaste for clowns. While I’m yet to meet a 
clown doctor, I like to imagine them as a perfect marriage 
of the gaudy modern guise with the Shakespearean fool’s 
loyalty and honest wit. Such a creature would have been 
a welcome distraction from the unforgiving realities of the 
hospital environment, and if ever in the position again, I 
really would try to give a clown doctor a chance. On one 
condition: that he never raises his hands above his head. 







whatever, sitting in armchairs and having their chemo in IV. They were having 
lunch, when all of a sudden in come two clowns, with a horn, with this and that 
and lots of noise, 

and they put the head nurse, who seemed like the nurse 
from One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, they put her on the 
table, and she started singing and dancing, moving her ass 

like a cabaret girl, 

and the patients were like—wow, we didn’t know you could do that! Amazing! 
Amazing! 

So yes, it can work miracles. I watched a beautiful piece of video from Scot¬ 
land, where it was just a woman with dementia and a female clown, and the 
clown would take a hat and put it on and say, “I wonder, what hat should I be 
wearing today? Do you think this agrees with me?” And the woman was blank. 
“Okay, so you don’t like this one. How about this one? Do you like it? Ah... I don’t 
think you like it.” And I think it’s on the seventh or ninth hat, she puts it on and 
all of a sudden this woman, the lights come up and she says “Yes...” and that’s it. 

I still have goose pimples when I talk about this because this was one of the 
most moving moments in watching and dealing with clown doctors, because as a 
clown doctor you need so much faith and persistence and patience not to despair. 
How do we know that it’s going to happen on the ninth hat, and not on the twen¬ 
ty-seventh hat? You need to keep trying. And yet the reward, as little as it is, is 
so precious and so significant all of a sudden. No one can tell us, because we still 
know so little about dementia and about Alzheimer’s, if this can have a real effect 
on the ability to communicate, on the ability to function. Who knows? Maybe this 
is a way to follow in the future. So that was a revelation for me. 

You know, you open with, “You’re not a doctor, you’re not a clown”—I realise 
that looking back on what interests me is always one thing, theatre that is effec¬ 
tive. Because in our life, most theatre is totally insignificant. You go, you like it, 
you like it very much, you talk about it over dinner post-show, and you forget 
about it. You send friends, but it didn’t change your life a bit. 

And yet, theatre, when it was born, it meant to change your life. It meant to be 
effective, to have some impact. So you see shamanism—you know when I went 
to South Korea and I documented this initiation rite, twelve-hour rite, someone 
asked me, “What brings you here, are you a doctor?” I said, “No, I’m a theatre per¬ 
son” and they said, “This is no theatre, you know.” And I said, “Of course.” But in 
my heart I thought, “Oh, you’re completely wrong, this is the theatre. This is the 
only theatre!” Because this is something that changes reality. That by the stupid¬ 
est thing of pretence... of course, they don’t think it’s character acting. When I 
say, “She portrays a spirit”, it’s nothing like that. 

“She channels a spirit”? She channels a spirit, she summons the spirit, and when she is in trance, 

the spirit possesses her. They explained the physicality of it as that her own 
soul gives way, and that the body is just a vessel, and the spirit gets in the body. 
The conceptualization of this is completely different, but I insist: it’s theatre. I 
saw, for example, that all these shaman disciples can get in trance—there were 
four of them, I think—and with two I could say within a second that they would 
be a failure. How, I don’t know anything about shamanism? Well, I know, I read. 
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The shaman figure refers to a spiritual medium who, after 
experiencing a personal spiritual death that allows him 
to traverse the spirit realms, acts as a conduit for the 
healing and cleansing of a community through various 
rituals. These rituals typically involve altered states of 
consciousness induced by fasting, frenetic dancing to 
rhythmic drums or chanting, ingesting hallucinogenic drugs 
(think of the psychedelic montages in Ken Russell’s Altered 
States), or participating in sweat lodges. 

The shaman figure does not convince his or her 
audiences logically, and nor does the shaman persuade 
them using oratorical tactics. Rather, the shaman is an 
intermediary figure who mentally transports his or her 
audience — even if only momentarily — outside themselves 
into another realm where it is possible to ‘comprehend the 
meaning of birth, life, death and regeneration’... in theory. 

Though recently satirised by the character Naboo 
(that’s who) in the British comedy series The Mighty 
Boosh, the figure of the shaman-as-healer has a rich and 
multifaceted history whose affect spans the disciplinary 
fields of psychoanalysis, literary and art theory, and, not 
least conspicuously, the rhetoric of political fascism. 

The term ‘shaman’ initially entered nineteenth-century 
parlance in reference to a religious complex in Siberia from 
whence the Altaic word saman (meaning ‘priest of the Ural- 
Altaic peoples’) derives. Shamanic culture experienced 
a popular renaissance in the West in the 1960s, when 
a deeper and more scientific understanding of altered 
states of consciousness came about due to widespread 
psychedelic drug-use and the now-famous studies of its 
effects carried out by the Harvard professor Timothy Leary. 

During the late-1980s and onwards, and concurrent with 
the rise of Acid House rave culture in the United Kingdom in 
particular, a certain strand of‘techno-shamanism’ emerged, 
combining the ancient shamanic ritual techniques of 
exhaustive, duration-based dance and repetitive music 
with the use of ecstasy, cocaine and methamphetamine. 

As with earlier forms of shamanism, raves were understood 
as triggering a therapeutic physiological process linked to 
altered states of consciousness. 


Here, the DJ became conflated with the head priest, 
and the dancing audience with participants in shamanic 
rituals; in both instances, emphasis is placed on the 
sense of collective, mental unification and the physically 
cathartic experience of existing in a state of trance (further 
encouraged in the ’80s and later by the use of flashing laser 
lights at raves). 

As modern history has demonstrated, however, some of 
the traditional tropes of shamanism can also play a potent 
role in fascist politics. Adolf Hitler’s mass chants at rallies 
and during marches in the 1940s, coupled with his strategic 
and rhythmic hand movements, are often discussed in 
relation to a neo-shamanic manipulation of the collective 
psyche. This comparison lends itself in an interesting way 
to the American reception of what is, perhaps, the most 
famous appropriation of the shamanic figure to date: that 
of the post-war German artist Joseph Beuys. 

Beuys, who was raised as a member of the Hitler Youth 
and fought in the Nazi Luftwaffe during the Second World 
War, was catapulted into the international art scene in 
the 1960s when he began to make artwork and stage 
performances in which he attempted to collectively 
‘heal’ his audiences. Beuys had allegedly experienced 
shamanic healing first hand after crashing his fighter 
plane somewhere over the Crimea during the War and 
nursed back to health by a tribe of Tartars, who used 
animal fat and felt—the two mediums that would come to 
characterise Beuys oeuvre—to heal his wounds. 

In this specifically post-fascist German context, 
however, the unquestioning trust of a pedagogical 
cult figure (a dominant/subordinate relationship that 
is necessary to traditional shamanic healing) claiming 
to ‘cleanse’ his audience became very problematic — 
particularly for a Western democratic liberal audience 
such as in America. This indelibly fraught understanding 
illustrates well the figure of the shaman throughout history, 
as a character who is as complicated as they are quixotic, 
and as easily manipulated as they can manipulate others in 
the name of spiritual healing. 






But I’m a director. I’m a theatre director. And I know an actor. And I know the 
concentration, the focus, and that’s what I teach. I teach directing I teach acting, 
that’s my specialty. 

My specialty is to be able to discern this, and say, “this is not honest” or “this 
is not truthful” or “she is not focussed, she is focussing on whether we videotape 
her.” She was the only one throughout the twelve-hour session who said “no pho¬ 
tography please”. And I said, okay, if the big shaman did not mind, the initiate did 
not mind, only she—she must be very vulnerable, and even defensive. She was a 
bit aggressive about asking not to take photographs—everybody was videotaping. 
The minute she said that, I said, “Oh, she’s not focussing on the right thing. She’s 
focussing on how she’s going to be perceived by others.” Photography or other¬ 
wise, we still had our eyes open and looked at her, and she failed. 

Often when actors get in the part, they never get out for a long time. It depends 
on the actor. And we talk about versatility, it’s that you still bring all the souls you 
have inside, and yet discover another one. And with the shamans it’s the same 
thing. They know they have a repertoire of spirits, and costumes and everything, 
but a student of mine who went and recently did her PhD on shamanism in Korea 
focussed on the stores that sell them the costumes and the props, and she said 
the owner of one store decided to develop a new spirit. It’s not like she made it 
up completely, but it was a marginal spirit that was not part of the repertoire. She 
wanted to sell more costumes and props, so it became the fashion. Now all sha¬ 
mans do this new spirit, which was not in the repertoire. 

So many things influence the dynamics, and the shamans too need to explore 
new terrains, in the repertoire. So it’s very similar to theatre, and my guide in that 
for a large part was Antonin Artaud, a French poet-actor-director, who wrote The 
Theatre and its Double, and there he says 

there’s no reason to do theatre if it’s theatre that doesn’t 

change reality. 


And he calls it cruelty, because he says you need not to be flexible in the sense of 
flexibility of your standards, of your ethos, of your desires, because both perform¬ 
er and audience, which he calls participant, should be transformed, as he saw in 
Balinese theatre. But I call him a prophet, because he was hospitalised for most 
of his adult life in a mental institution, was brought back from Ireland in straight- 
jacket, identified with the Indians who did peyote and did it with them. 

So he was a marginal character, in a way. But the writing he produced—he 
never managed to do the theatre that he wanted to do—that’s why I call it proph¬ 
ecy, because it’s not to be materialised, it’s just to be like a compass saying “Go 
there! Go there! This is the right road! Don’t stray, don’t go other ways because 
they’ll bring you easier success, because it’s entertainment”. This, for me, is really 
the essence of theatre that can change life. 

The nice thing about medical clowning is that it’s the same, not that it’s not a 
job, but it’s there to change people’s lives, just like shamanism, just like other ritu¬ 
als. And that’s the glory of it, the beauty of it. It comes from the inner faith that 
theatre was born of, that by making faces and gestures and telling weird stories 
all together, you can change people’s lives. And that’s beautiful. 
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I’m standing in a ballroom, armed with questions and uncertainty. All 
over the city, and on the cover of the Rolling Stone, I’ve seen Geoffrey 
Gurrumul Yunupingu’s face. On the week of the release of his second 
album, Rrakala, they’ve been calling him Australia’s most important 
voice. This Yolngu man, born blind on Elcho Island, off the north coast of 
Arnhem Land, has been selling his songs by the hundreds of thousands 
in Australia and across Europe. He’s been praised by Sting, by Elton 
John, and by every major media outlet in the country. His outlook is full 
of stars, in groups of four, four and a half, and five. 

But Gurrumul doesn’t care about that. He hates photo shoots, he rarely 
does them, and he never, ever does interviews. Back in the days of 
Yothu Yindi, the Yolngu people’s last great crossover, he toured the 
world, but he’d stayed in the background. I’d been told that this is how 
it is, and that his collaborator, Michael Hohnen, would speak for him. 
Michael is a long-time muso (formerly of the Killjoys) and one of the men 
behind Skinnyfish Music, Gurrumul’s Darwin-based label. Now, he finds 
himself in the role of Gurrumul’s chief collaborator and communicator, 
and I find myself a little unsure of how to tell this story. 

Gurrumul is sitting in the window of the ballroom, finger-picking 
contentedly on his Martin steel string. Cory, our photographer, is taking 
the blues with him. He smiles, happy to keep playing. The ipom goes 
quiet. It’s just him and his guitar in this cavernous space. His drummer, 
leaning against the waM^ppns to air drum, moilthing soft brushes. 
Michael walks to the wall, picking up his double bass.IHe slides up 
alongside Gurrumuipnd begins to pluck. As the guitar and the air 
drums and the basslphere into a jam, I get it. I feel it. Collaboration, the 
Kind that connects p«jple several layers deep. I am transfixed.*^ 

Gurrumul’s not much interested in hanging around for the interview, 
though he wraps his arm around Michael and laughingly declares 
them to be “brothers in arms”. I’m okay with that, because there’s 
another story here, that of the man who would speak for “Australia’s 
most important voice”. As I watch the two of them converse in a mix of 
Gumatj and English, I decide that I’m not going to ask Michael to speak 
for Gurrumul, but to speak for himself, and for the relationship the two 
of them have built over the past fifteen years. 




ichael Hohnen & Gurrumul 

k OCCUPATION 

\Musical Collaborators 


f INTERVIEWER 

Patrick Pittman 


PHQTOGRAPHER-MICHAEL § GURRUMUL 

Cory White 


Gurrumul & his mother on elcho island 
Duane Preston 


location 

Melbourne, Australia 


weather 

Much colder than Darwin 
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PATRICK PITTMAN: MICHAEL HOHNEN: 

Michael, what drew you from Melbourne I grew up in Beaumaris, which is a great suburb to grow 
to Darwin, to Elcho, to Gurrumul, to here? up in, right next to the beach. I got the best of all worlds. 

An amazing family, an amazing support network, a great 
education, and then somehow fluked to get into Melbourne High, which is seen 
as an elitist high school. 

After that, I went around Europe with a string orchestra at 18.1 was one of the 
youngest members. I saw Italy and France and the UK, and then went to the Vic¬ 
torian College of the Arts for three or four years, studied double bass. I came out 
at 22 or 23, really happy and really solid. So then, after doing music for three of 
four years, in and around here and overseas with lots of different groups, classi¬ 
cal, jazz, and a pop band, the Killjoys, I started to get really disillusioned—is that 
everything that you do as a musician? Do you just keep doing that same thing? 

I’m not sure if I met Gurrumul, but I met quite a few of the Yothu Yindi guys 
when we were signed to Mushroom at the same time. I met Archie Roach in Lon¬ 
don, and I started to feel like there was something else going on that I just needed 
to pursue. That’s when I went to Darwin, and my whole world changed. By 27 or 
28,1 had everything that I needed in life, so I wanted to do that same thing in a 
different way, maybe through music. I suppose I was too young to have that same 
model that a lot of people have now about the big picture, pouring energy back 
into a situation for good, or for change, but I think that’s sort of what I was doing. 

The texts that we’d studied back at school, the texts that were studied Aus¬ 
tralia-wide were written by the teachers that were teaching us, but they were all 
post-colonial stuff, from the 1800s on. 

It’s like this big void in Australian history. Partly because 
it’s oral history, but partly because there’s this huge gap 
of knowledge and understanding about what else there is 
here now, not just what else there was. 


That was an interesting thing about the Sydney Morning 
Herald review of Gurrumul’s new album. It was a really 
positive review, but he talked at the end of that culture 
being a lost thing from 200 years ago that the album was 
calling back to. I got the sense that he thought there was 
nothing in that space since then, which to me is quite 
problematic. If we take that statement at face value, 
there’s history missed, and culture that we are missing. 


I wonder about that. I wonder whether 
he’s being heavy-handed because you 
need to in the press sometimes, to get past 
everything else, or whether it was more 
flippant. Or whether he hadn’t been really 
struck by anything in his music-reviewing 
career, because he’s an older man now, 
he’s reviewed music for forty years. If you 


think back over the last fifty years, there’s 
been Jimmy Little, who’s essentially done covers, there’s some other well known 
Aboriginal musicians and artists, then there’s the Yothu Yindi era, but it’s all kind 
of, in a way, they’re looking at playing a blend of western music and trying to fit 
in. That’s what I feel, everyone’s holding the carrot, saying “if you fit in to this 
industry, then you’ll be successful.” 


The questions I had written down, the first ones I wanted 
to ask were about defining the nature of the creative 
relationship between yourself and Gurrumul. Then I see 
the two of you in the room, and I get it. You don’t need 
words to explain that. But how did you find it? 


I think he was sick of touring when he left 
Yothu Yindi and he was hanging out on 
(Elcho) Island. He doesn’t have an agenda, 
he doesn’t go “I’m going to do this now” 
and be driven to do something. He was 
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just hanging out having fun with family, and I turned up there running a music 
industry course. Some of his peers came along to this music course and had fun 
on the first day. So the second day, or even that night, dragged him along. I was 
the junior, because there were two of us there from the uni, and the guitarist from 
Yothu Yindi was there, so Gurrumul felt comfortable straight away because he 
knew him. But then he hung around afterwards after everyone else had gone, 
to see what would happen. He said, “let’s do some four track stuff”, back then 
you recorded on cassette four track when you were doing demos, and we re¬ 
corded “Djarrimirri”, which is off the first album. I went home after two days, and 
thought “I’ve turned up on this island to try to run a music course, and we’ve got 
this musical gift here, who is completely capable of doing anything”. 

It was a Certificate One course, such a low level course, and I wondered what 
else we could do. How do we make use of the fact that we’re here, for quite a long 
time, for a couple of months? I tried to shape the whole course around how gifted 
and talented everyone was, and what they could actually do with that. I talked 
a lot about forming a group, and they really wanted to do that, and Gurrumul 
wanted to be part of it. That ended up becoming his band, which he’s done ever 
since, called Saltwater. 

I’d talked to them a lot about what they’d have to do to actually be a band, be¬ 
yond what a lot of the other groups do up in the north, which is just get together 
and play at a little community thing. They were so talented, but so naive about 
anything to do with the music industry. In a way the course made perfect sense, 
because I had to teach them about how the rest of the world works music indus¬ 
try-wise. I said when I left that, essentially, you guys have to actually work for two 
years without anyone doing much. Sure enough, I left them and two years later, 
they’d kept on going, had all these great songs, they’d recorded an album. 

In a musical sense, is it an expression of what’s going on Well, it’s his form of contemporary Aborigi- 

at Elcho Island, or is he bringing in other things as well? nal culture. He has a lot of musical influenc¬ 

es. He’ll sing traditional music, he’ll play 
didjeridu, the Yolngu word for it is yirdaki. He knows hundreds and hundreds of 
songs, but he doesn’t see that as his role, presenting that to mainstream Australia. 

If people delve into him in deeper layers, and delve into what he’s singing 
about, I think that’s when you present the more complex elements of his world. 
It’s so deep and multi-layered, it’s fantastic. That first album was me saying 
“here’s a tiny bit of him”, but I know that people here and overseas don’t want to 
get too much of the whole traditional Aboriginal style, because they don’t under¬ 
stand it, it’s different tuning systems and they just turn off, but here’s a little bit 
and see how amazing it is, how beautiful it is. That was the modus operandi. He’s 
very comfortable when he presents this music, as you saw in there jamming, play¬ 
ing those chords and those styles. 

When did it develop into a creative No. Part of the way the label runs is to try to present 

collaborative relationship for the two of you? Is music that those guys do, as they want to do it. I’ve 
that something that happened pretty quickly? let his own band do the music. But about four years 

ago, I saw that he wasn’t actually getting out to the 
world, like in Yothu Yindi, he was part of the mass of noise that’s coming out of 
the speakers. It sounds great, and it’s really exciting, but I just knew that he’s too 
special, and he needed to do something more, if I could get him to do something 
more. The collaborative part of it, that you ask about, started about four years ago 
when I started to say “I want to just hear you, I don’t want to hear everyone else 
that’s filling in the gaps and playing those synthesised keyboards behind you.” 








He was fine about it, we mucked around, and did some things just like that, 
but when he started hearing my double bass with his guitar, and how I would just 
play with him and muck around and fill in things, he was laughing, and he was 
so happy. That’s when we recorded a few little ideas, and did a couple of support 
gigs for other people in Darwin, and he felt like it made sense. That’s when our 
collaborative relationship really, really took off. 


There must be tension for you, in that you want it to be 
about Gurrumul’s expression, as with all of the stuff you 
do with the label, but at the same time, you’re the one 
there as the industry guy, saying “you’re going to have 
to make a career out of it, you have to do this, you have 
to do that”. Have you found a way of reconciling that? 


The industry success lets us keep going with 
what we want do as a label. The more stuff 
that we do, a lot of it is fun, there’s a lot of 
waiting around and terrible things, but a lot 
of it is fun, so it’s a real achievement. I get to 
meet lots of people like you, I have fantastic 


conversations, and we’re not doing some¬ 
thing that is a manufactured product, so you can go in a hundred different direc¬ 
tions with how you want to talk about it, what the possibilities are, and who loves it. 

I had this great meeting in London, we got invited to go and have a drink with 
the guy who manages Norah Jones, Elvis Costello, three or four amazing artists. 
He’d been in touch with us, and he came to see us and talk about Gurrumul. He said 


“there are artists that are derivative , and there are artists 

that just have their own space ” 


He said it was just so refreshing to work with that, to see that. Part of my role in 
the industry is to meet all of these amazing people and talk about music, which is 
something that I love, but also to talk about what I think as a white person grow¬ 
ing up in Australia, what I think can happen here. 

He’s very non-political and never wants to make any comments, and doesn’t 
really have any interest in anything political. I don’t really, either. But I know the 
joy and interest I’ve got from growing up in Australia, knowing what Australia is, 
and then discovering another part that is right in front of us, and is so fascinating. 

But he really doesn’t want to do any of that sort of stuff. He’s resigned to the 
fact that there’s a little bit that he has to do. He doesn’t really want to do this 
shoot today, but he trusts me so much that we don’t do very many. A tiny bit is 
fine, when we’re on a little trip anyway... 


But that’s always kept at a distance from home. Yeah, and the only shoot he really jumped at doing 

was the Rolling Stone shoot. 


And who wouldn’t? That’s the only magazine he knows, because of Dr Hook, and because of that 

song, “Cover of the Rolling Stone”. And so that, he must have asked back when 
he knew that song, and found out that it was a magazine. I talk to him about lots 
of magazines, he doesn’t know any of them, doesn’t know any newspapers, it’s all 
irrelevant. There’s that balance, and all the guys that come on tour with me, they 
love it, they think it’s fantastic. But I can see why he’s not into it, as well as why he 
says yes occasionally to it all. 

Where he lives and who he hangs out with back home, it’s quite rough, and 
people are humbugging him, hassling him all the time. But Yolngu people, they 
live with each other, it’s 20 or 30 people around you all the time, you’re all sharing 
things all the time so if you’ve got more, you give it to them, so he’s being hassled 
by family as well as celebrated by family at the same time. 
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Has the success changed much for people on Elcho Island? Yeah, a little bit. Not nearly as much 

as I thought it would. I thought there 
could be some really ugly aspects of success. It’s a totally different society and 
different way of dealing with money. Material things are irrelevant. People love 
having somewhere to stay, and all that kind of thing, but you see government 
schemes of building this and building that and pouring hundreds of thousands or 
millions of dollars into projects that just fall over. Him having had more success 
and having more money, the only thing that changes is that he shares it out a bit 
more, and it leaks out through the community. It might go to fifty people, within 
two days. There’s no big impact, big spending, big pressure points, there’s noth¬ 
ing material that you see changing. He’s got a close-knit family of maybe 30 or 40, 
and an extended family of hundreds. Occasionally he’ll change his phone num¬ 
ber, but he can deal with things really well. He’s quite public, quite accessible; a 
lot of his family are in all the time, extended family, wanting to do this or that. 
He’s good at saying no, and we keep in close contact with the family. My partner 
in the record label lives on the island a lot of the time, his mum and dad are still 
alive, his mum is in this booklet, painting him up, and that will mean a lot to her. 
It’s respect back to the family that we’re saying that even at his highest point in 
his career, this is him with you. 

You moved up to Darwin straight from Melbourne. It’s quite confronting. White people tried to settle 
It’s a place very much unlike anywhere else in there many times. It’s hard living. Gurrumul loves 
Australia—it changes a person, up there. it—wherever we are, he wants 32 or 33 degrees. 

Hotels, recording studios, anywhere. It’s a strange 
place because it’s supposedly tropical, but once you’ve acclimatised, the humidity 
is almost comforting, it surrounds you all the time. It almost supports you all the 
time, but you can’t be a labourer and enjoy the humidity, it’s too full on. 

But a muso can! You talk about there being an absence of 
politics in what Gurrumul’s doing, that it’s stridently non¬ 
political, he’s just telling stories, but there is a politics there 
that almost comes naturally. The songs are full of loss and 

longing, to preserve things that may pass, to be slow and Great! Because it’s been reviewed as sad 
to consider, but what interested me is that it’s not sad. three or four times. 

It’s not. You can have longing without sadness. You’re right! 

It’s a really interesting way of telling those stories. What I think you’re getting at is what he presents 

to people, and partly what my role was and the 
engineer’s role, was to present that same mood in the sound that we’ve created. 
There’s a song called “Warwu”, that translates as grieving or worrying. But it’s 
actually not worrying, it’s to do with longing, and reminding yourself that you are 
part of that connection with the land, the spirits, you are totally connected to that 
place and you are not going to lose it. It’s not even a longing. It’s the same feeling 
you get when you’re nostalgic about something. You get really happy, and you 
get melancholy. It’s about being in touch. I want to say with nature, but it sounds 
like I’m being too new age. But so much of him is to be in touch with what those 
ancestors were all about, and what the songs were all about, and that is the tides, 
the wind, the funeral song, going back into the ground, into the termite mound, 
being at one again with the earth, the land. Saying this to you now sounds like so 
many things that you read that are really cliched and corny... 
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But music does, and can, come from somewhere deeper, it can I think a lot of people in our 

come from the land, it’s so deeply connected to these things. It’s not society are so wired into tech- 

just what comes out of the strings. There’s a truth that goes deeper nology, and into the regime 

than that, and it is tricky to talk about, because it does sound stupid. of their lives, of collecting, 

amassing some sort of savings 
and extra properties, getting their children set up. Their agenda is let’s go go go, get 
ourselves comfortable and get on top of things, and then try and get more on top of 
things so they’re really comfortable, and be in touch with what’s going on, and read 
papers and read magazines and read everything that’s going on. It’s like they lose, in 
a way, what Gurrumul’s singing about, and then when they hear him, it’s like “that’s 
what I want.” Everyone’s got that choice, but not many people make that choice. 

Is that where the connection is coming from, 
and why people have connected to him? I think so. 

He connected, and continues to connect, in a sense that Well, luckily we don’t make them. I’ve 
is astounding. I’m guessing even your most optimistic gone all out to try to make sure that the 

business plans didn’t allow for this kind of success. sound complements that connection. 

When we did the first album, there were 

lots of ways you could mix that. There are some beautiful albums that have come 
out in the last 40 or 50 years that just have a great sound to them as well as what 
the musicians are doing, and I worked really hard to try and get that as well. So 
you felt really warm and comfortable when you listen to that first album. 

A lot of people say that the songs sound all the same. I wanted that mood, I 
love the idea of an album which is a mood for an hour. It just says “slow down 
everyone, soak this up”. That was complementing what he already does, which 
I think has really boosted part of that initial reaction to him. It could have been 
presented and mixed differently and could have sounded a bit flat or pure or 
straight or something else, but we pushed that warmth factor. On the second one, 
we’ve gone a bit different, but the combination of the two is probably the factor 
that everyone’s striving to pinpoint. I’ve heard a few albums coming out sounding 
similar, and I’m going “don’t worry about trying to sound like this, just do your 
own thing”. Now that someone’s done it... 

It can’t be a genuine expression of them. A lot of great songs are people writing about something. 

Is it a genuine expression of Gurrumul? and then someone else coming along and singing about 

what someone else has written about, trying to make a 
performance out of that, and trying to make you believe that that’s what they’re 
thinking or feeling. John Lennon might be an exception on some of his songs, but 
most they are third hand, often songs are written for someone else, and someone 
else makes you believe that it’s them. You look at the whole industry and you 
think this is a bit of a farce in a way, all of these people are writing things that are 
not actually what they’re feeling. They’re just performing great songs, and trying 
to get that connection. 

But with Gurrumul’s music, it’s totally him, and it’s about him, and he’s sing¬ 
ing about himself, and he’s singing about his identity. He’s not acting, he’s not 
performing, he’s not doing a show, it’s not cabaret. That’s the purity, and that’s 
what’s exciting—we’re not having to go on stage and perform. We go on stage and 
produce sounds and be musicians. 

I think sometimes he feels like he needs to perform but he doesn’t have the 
capacity to necessarily perform. He was in Yothu Yindi for seven years, and they 
were the full performance act, with the smoke and the mirrors. 






They were very much about And that’s great. But what I love about working with Gurrumul is that 
the in-your-face show. he’s just able to be himself. There’s no pressure on him. 

And he doesn’t really care to be any other way. No. 

Given the phenomenal level of success... When you say phenomenal, it is, and three years ago when 

we were a little label, it is in that perspective, but it’s not 
compared to, say, Norah Jones. It’s phenomenal on a small scale. 


But in an industry where people seem to have stopped It’s meant that we can support other 
buying music, the fact that his is being bought at those levels Aboriginal artists. There are another 
is something special. What’s it meant for Skinnyfish in terms few artists that we are working with, 
of what you’ve been able to do outside of Gurrumul’s work? and I’m making another couple of 

extraordinary albums. It’s also given 
us confidence that we’re on the right track, which is a big thing morally and cre¬ 
atively. Because it’s the end of the first week, we don’t have any figures on it, but 
it’s sold really well, so it’s like 

"great, it wasn’t a fluke, we know what we’re doing.” 


We can trust ourselves a lot more. They’re probably the biggest factors for us. It’s 
the confidence building thing. Working in that environment, we have to be really 
sure of ourselves, and clear that we are doing it for the right reasons, and laying it 
on a platter to everyone as a business model. Our contracts have to be really pub¬ 
lic, otherwise you’re up for scrutiny, and everyone’s really suss on you, like you’re 
ripping off people or something like that. 


You find yourself in this role as a spokesman for Gurrumul I reckon. I feel it’s the only choice I’ve 

as well as the label man. That must be something that got. You saw him, he doesn’t want to have 

people are suspicious of, the white man doing the talking? anything to do with it at all, and won’t 

commit to any answers. Occasionally 

when he’s with me for a few days, I can get a few things out of him. He listens to 
a lot of things that I say on radio and tells me what he thinks, in private. In some 
ways I think that I’ve been brought up like most other people who buy his music, 
so I’ve got more of a window into telling them what they’re interested in than him 
coming out with things. He doesn’t come out with much to me, and we’ve hung 
out together for fifteen years. We don’t talk a lot about anything that heavy, it’s 
more of a social and musical relationship. It’s a fun relationship, he has his own 
life and I have my own life and it’s really healthy in that way. He never asks loads 
of questions, and I never delve deeply into his world. 


And when the two of you are in a room together It falls away most of the time. Because we know 

with your instruments, does all of that just fall away? each other so well, we don’t have to talk much. 

I think a lot of people do feel uncomfortable 
when they don’t talk, but he’s totally fine with it and I’m totally fine with it, so 
often we’ll spend time where we’re not actually saying anything at all, we’re just 
hanging out. He loves humour, if you’re keeping it light. There’s a lot of heavy 
things in his life, a lot of death and sickness. I get the feeling that I’m light relief 
for him in lots of ways. It’s great fun going away for a little while, he gets really 
good experiences and has a really good time, but then dives back into the Yolngu 
world and swims amongst that. 
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Skinnyfish music 


Snaking alongside the Wessel Islands off the coast of East 
Arnhem Land, Elcho Island is often characterised in terms 
of its extreme remoteness. A long, thin strip of land that can 
be crossed on foot in under an hour, east to west, it hardly 
seems an ideal place to start a record label. Yet when 
Michael Hohnen and Mark T Grose looked around ten 
years ago, they saw a land rich with potential. 

“I was living in Elcho Island,” Mark tells me, “and Michael 
was coming out here doing music courses. I was actually 
in a management position with an Aboriginal organisation, 
and saw that the guys who were doing the music program 
were just busting down the doors to get in, and get 
involved... I’ve worked in Aboriginal communities for well 
over twenty years, and this was the first time I’d seen stuff 
that totally captured young people.” 

It wasn’t just enthusiasm that enraptured Michael and 
Mark, but the skill of the musicians who were turning up 
on Michael’s doorstep, keen to learn the ins and outs of 
the music business. “I got to talking to Michael,” says Mark, 
“and he had an idea about creating a record label, and I 
said to him, ‘Come on then, let’s just go and do it, because 
what you’ve got here in front of you is really special.’ It was 
something that engaged a lot of young Indigenous people, 
and I thought it’d be really good to use music for a greater 
purpose, if you like, rather than just releasing albums. 

It was, from my side, more about being able to create a 
community development outcome”. 

With the goal of working with communities to produce 
music for and about them, as well as for a wider audience, 
Michael and Mark founded what has come to be one of 


Australia’s most critically respected independent music 
labels, Skinnyfish. (‘Skinnyfish’ is the Aboriginal term for 
the tropical queenfish; Mark caught one around about 
the time they needed a name for the label. “It’s a good 
name,” he says, “because without meaning to make the 
connection, it’s actually the name that Aboriginal people 
call the fish.”) 

Starting with Michael’s students in the music course, the 
pair began recording local musicians, consulting with their 
families and running classes about the processes by which 
their music would be disseminated. 

“At the beginning, people wanted to understand what 
was happening. Once an album was created, they wanted 
to understand what the process is. What’s going to happen 
with it now? Where is that music going to go to? And what’s 
going to happen with the money that gets generated from 
that? So that was probably our biggest hurdle—being able 
to sit down and explain to broader community and the 
families involved what the music industry process is, and 
what our process is within that. 

The other challenge was convincing Elcho Island 
musicians that there was a market for their music. “In 
a funny sense,” says Mark “it’s like how Australia was in 
the 50s and 60s, with the cultural cringe. The remote 
communities have their own cultural cringe, and when 
something like a Gurrumul is seen to be enjoyed, it is seen 
to be enjoyed by a non-lndigenous audience, and a big 
non-lndigenous audience, people stand up and go right, 
we’re worth something! Our values and our art and our 
beliefs are important! 







Even now there’s a great example of a young boy, I 
think about twelve years old, that Sony had signed a little 
while ago, who wanted to do a Gurrumul song. We just 
talked that through with everyone, and everyone was 
quite—again it goes back to that community development 
thing—everyone was really blown away by the fact that a 
young white kid from the city actually wanted to sing a song 
in language.” 

Initially thriving through word of mouth, Skinnyfish and 
its artists began to get a fair amount of airplay, particularly 
as community radio and the ABC embraced its catalogue. 
Though overwhelmed by the response of ABC listeners, 
Mark sounds a little rueful as he tells me that Skinnyfish has 
not yet broken into the world of commercial radio. “Even 
Triple J have never played Gurrumul, so commercial radio 
and Triple J have totally not been there, although we always 
hoped that Triple J would pick up a track and say to their 
young listeners, ‘Here’s something different and a little bit 
special.’” He sighs. “It’s never happened.” 

Instead, artists on the roster have found critical 
and commercial acclaim through the grapevine, with 
independent stations in Europe and the States playing 
their music to often-rapturous acclaim. Skinnyfish has also 
found an unlikely champion in DFAT, who approached them 
some years ago to create a compilation to be played in 
Australian embassies worldwide. 

“DFAT asked us to put together a compilation that 
they could put into their embassies. So we approached 
our artists, we tried to put together something that 
would represent Indigenous Australia across the board, 


and so we’ve actually done a couple of those now for 
the Department of Foreign Affairs. It’s something that 
represents a range of musical styles for Indigenous 
musicians. To be fair, it probably needs to be a double 
album, to really do it properly. 

“But,” he says, with a trace of cynicism, “I suspect it 
just gets played during NAIDOC week and put in a drawer 
somewhere. No-one takes much notice of it outside 
NAIDOC week... it’s a little bit like commercial radio 
in Australia, I think that if they have to play something 
Indigenous, they wait for NAIDOC week, maybe play 
something. Well-intentioned, but it could go a lot further 
than that.” 

Still, there’s no doubt that under Mark and Michael’s 
guidance, Skinnyfish will continue to take its artists across 
the globe and back, while still retaining the label’s Elcho 
Island flavour. 

“It’s a bit of a phenomenon from our point of view,” he 
says, “because when we heard it we all loved it, but we 
never in a million years would have guessed that the rest 
of Australia would have loved it. And the world... we loved 
it because of the beauty, but we were so familiar with the 
music that we always worked with that in a funny sort of 
way, we though, ‘This’ll do alright,’ but we just had no inkling 
that it would do as well as it has done. But I think people 
have just found a beauty in it. It’s a response to the quality 
of the music.” 


Find out more at skinnyfishmusic.com.au 
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You’re the vacation from that. Yeah, but that’s where he lives. His totem is the saltwater crocodile. 

He’s like the crocodile that spends most of its time in the water but 
sometimes comes out onto the land, to sunbake or whatever. That’s a bit like our 
relationship. He’s really comfortable when he’s swimming around in the Yolngu 
world, but he’s comfortable when he comes onto land, and that’s my time with him. 


Let’s talk about how you guys make 
an album together. Does he bring 
songs to you, does he sing to you, do 
you jam them out? How does it work? 


Yeah he does. He’ll play something in the hotel, and I’ll say 
it sounds great, so he’ll work on it for a while longer. Six or 
twelve months later, he’ll have lyrics for it, and he’s checked 
those lyrics with lots of family members. It makes sense, 
he doesn’t want to present something to the public until he 
knows and he’s been told by not just one person but lots of different people that it 
makes sense. You should use that ancestor’s work, or you can’t phrase it like that. 


So he’s actually done One interesting thing for this album is that I’ve heard two or three really strong 
a lot of research and songs by his family. I’ll say to him, what about that song by those guys. Now, 

fact-checking. I need about three or four years—I suggested one song on this album about 
three years ago, and then last year he played it for me, in a dressing room. 


He didn’t say anything, but we were just sitting there and 
he played it and sang it to me. That was like saying “oh, 
Michael, you know that song you asked me to do two or 

three years ago? Here it is.” 


There was none of that, but he just sat there grinning, because he knows that I 
thought that would be a great song for this album. Or something that he should 
do in the future, so it’s more me seeding ideas, him going with some and him 
rejecting some totally. 

There was another song that we wanted on this record which was a Manduwuy 
(Yunupingu of Yothu Yindi) song, from their big album, and we talked about it, he 
suggested it, and we couldn’t get in touch with Manduwuy for two or three days 
while we were in the studio. He wouldn’t do it until he’d been given the go-ahead, 
so we didn’t do it on the album. All the other stuff is either old stuff that he’s done 
before, or new stuff that he’s worked up in the last three or four years. 

Track eleven was on guitar, and we did it in New York, and I came back to 
Australia and listened to everything that we’d done there and it was great but it 
wasn’t special enough, so I asked him to try it on piano. He did, and it was just 
beautiful. It was perfect. 

When we’re in the studio working. I’ll ask him to try something and he’ll do it 
straight away, he’ll try any idea that I ask him to try. He’s totally committed, once 
he’s there and he’s said to me, just by doing it, okay I’m here now, he’ll do any¬ 
thing really. Track two, “what I think we need at the end of that first verse is some 
uplifting kind of counter melody.” And he’ll come in with something perfect, 

“how did you know I was thinking something exactly like that? He knows what 
I would love, and does it for me, but he also has similar taste in music. For ten 
minutes afterwards, he’ll go “you like it? you like it?”. And he’ll laugh, because he 
knows it sounds great. He likes it too, but he doesn’t say he likes it, he just keeps 
checking that I like it. 

A lot of his life is affirmation—deferring responsibility to other people, and 
looking for affirmation from other people. I think a lot of that is to do with his 
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Recapturing History: Ricky Maynard 



It’s the mid-eighties in Canberra, and Ricky Maynard is a 
trainee at the Australian Institute for Aboriginal Studies. 
Meticulously he sorts through a profusion of photographs 
taken over time, from as early as the nineteenth century, 
depicting Indigenous Australians. Looking over the piles 
of images, he sees fiercely stereotyped representations 
of a people captured almost exclusively by the lenses of 
strangers, colonisers and unfamiliar eyes. Astounded that 
these are the photos being used in the history lessons of 
young Australians all over the country, Ricky makes it his 
personal mission to call into question the authenticity of 
these artefacts, and indeed, of their creators. 

“I realised that the way we had been represented 
in history had had a major impact on my life, and that’s 
when I found my real direction. I said to myself: we need 
to correct this. We need to take on that big task of telling 
history the way we want to be represented, not the way the 
% nineteenth-century colonial camera represented us.” 

A Tasmanian-born member of the Big River and Ben 
g Lomond tribes, Ricky’s enormous undertaking was a 
“ deeply personal task that quickly evolved into a career. 

His earliest body of photographic work, developed shortly 
after his time sorting through historic photos in the eighties, 
depicted the Moonbird people—an Aboriginal community 
jz based in Ricky’s hometown on Flinders Island—during 
= the yearly muttonbird season. The series addresses the 
" Aboriginal sense of tradition, the relationship of those 
traditions to the land upon which they take place, and 
the people who continue to practice the traditions. The 
Moonbird People set a strong precedent for the body of 
work Ricky went on to produce. 

§ “Back then I decided: okay, if I’m going to create 
S a visual history, I really-need the structure of a genre 


of photography that’s going to really aid that. The 
documentary style really deals with the ethics of approach,” 
says Ricky, whose own approach is primarily concerned 
with the dismantling of barriers between photographer and 
subject, and the creation of a meaningful, equal relationship 
between the two. Ricky says of his subjects: “I want them 
to have just as much power as I do. I really go all out to build 
friendships and co-authorship of the image - it’s as much 
(the subject’s) as it is mine.” 

In his current exhibition Portrait of a Distant Land, Ricky 
presents a collection of black-and-white photographs 
spanning his entire career, from shots taken in the early 
nineties of Indigenous prisoners in a South Australian jail, 
to a series of portraits of Wik elders in 2000. In a shot 
from the 1997 series Urban Diary, we see a portrait of two 
Indigenous men laughing and touching forefingers, their 
wrists both bound in casts. The caption reads: “This was 
the best the boys could do for a brothers’ handshake this 
morning, broken bones from falls and blues.” There’s no 
deliberate mise-en-scene; it’s a simple moment between 
friends. But, as with all of Ricky’s work, there is an intrinsic, 
unavoidable politics beneath the frame. 

“As Aboriginal people I think everything we do 
is political, in a sense,” says Ricky. “So we have to 
be represented in a way that is authentic, and most 
importantly, in a way that is honest.” 

Far from the hollow portraits taken of his ancestors, 
Ricky’s photographs are filling the gaps left in the wake of 
a long, misrepresentative history. “It’s been a long path,” 
says Ricky, “and my pictures are my proof, my diary. It’s so 
important to truthfully express the era in which we live, to 
clear the path ahead for others.” 







blindness. I don’t think of him as blind, ever, but that’s how he works. It’s needing 
other people to tell him all the time. You watch him at a gig, he’ll check where the 
microphone is dozens and dozens of times during a gig, he’s always checking, just 
to see that it’s in the same place, and that’s how he works in life, he’s always just 
checking that something’s still there, something hasn’t changed, that you still 
think the same. He really needs and thrives off that support and affirmation. 

And I see him with his arm He loves that. He adopted me. There’s a beautiful kinship system that 
around you, declaring the works in the Yolngu society. You are born with an identity. You and I are 
two of you brothers in arms, born with a bit of an identity, but he knows so much about who he is as 

soon as he’s born. He’s born into the society of Yolngu, and everybody 
has to fit, which is why they adopt you in. You’re their uncle or their brother or 
their father or their grandfather or you’re their cousin or poison cousin. You have 
to fit in somehow. The kinship society works so well—there are sixteen different 
skin names, you are one of those sixteen, and that’s who you are for life. It’s really 
strong and well organised. But that’s only in the north-east Arnhem Land area - 
you go to the Tiwi Islands and they want nothing to do with that. 

You must have to work across many We do. The Tiwis are much more embracing of new things that 
different cultures for the label. come along, the Yolngu are more traditional. In Kakadu, near 

there there’s the Mara people, the Gunwinggu, then you go to 
Maningrida, there are three different groups there. All through Arnhem Land, it’s 
like a miniature Europe. Think about how differently the French and the Ger¬ 
mans think of their own cultures, language and everything is structured so differ¬ 
ently, and it’s the same. At one stage, there were hundreds of different countries. I 
think we all know that much more now. There were similarities, but if you go west 
of Darwin, it’s quite different again. 

When you go to Japan, or anywhere else, you pick up that you have to change 
the way you act in those countries. Unless you’re a bogan and you go to Bali and 
decide that you’re going to go to parties all day and you don’t actually go and 
meet Balinese people and deal with them. It’s the same when you go to Aboriginal 
Australia, it’s a totally different world. 

One of the most amazing experiences I ever had was being taken by George, 
who’s Gurrumul’s poison cousin, to the islands north of Elcho on a hunting trip, 
with three other older guys who were all amazing hunters. He’s a Gumatj man as 
well, who used to be the lead singer of the Warumpi Band. They didn’t speak any 
English for the whole trip, occasionally they would try and tell me something, 
but they were just focussed on what they were doing, which was turtle hunting, 
going to an island, finding spring water, the whole day and night was a complete¬ 
ly other experience, in Australia. I don’t know how we navigated home, I really 
don’t. I couldn’t see any stars. There were clouds in the sky, there were no lights 
anywhere, we had no lights, we drove for two hours, past four islands, down their 
island, with no light at all, and got back safely at ten or eleven at night. I expe¬ 
rienced one day that I don’t think many people are going to experience. It was 
total intuition. 

When we’re working with Gurrumul, we have to go with him, we have to be 
with him and try and make it work for him. Aboriginal people don’t live a long 
time, and while it’s so good for him and us and his family, we just have to go with 
that. We’ve got no choice, because he won’t go any other way, but a lot of people 
are quite tight and rigid and can’t change the way they’re structured and their 
business, or their family life, or anything, to go in that direction. I think that 
probably helps us achieve what we’re doing. 
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We continue to ‘pass it on’ with Harrell Fletcher. 
His interview with daughter Beatrice has inspired 
readers around the world to interview their own 
children. Read them and learn how to do your own at 
www.dumbofeather.com/interviewswithchildren 
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